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PREFACE. 



This touching story has lately appeared in Germany, 
under the title of " Vergib uns unsere Schuld," where 
it has had a great suecess. The talented and pious 
authoress is little known in this country except by 
some of her very early works ; and it has been her 
wish that this tale, as well as another, "Die Erbin 
von Cronenstein," should appear in an English dress, 
and thereby destroy any contrary influence which 
earlier books of hers may have produced. I have 
gladly complied with her wish ; and ahould this little 
tale be suecessful, I hope to prepare the second, which 
I think even more interesting and more füll of ex- 
citing matter. The title of this story has been changed 
out of deference to possible prejudice, as any idea of 
want of reverence would be far indeed from the mind 
of the authoress. 

MARY ELIZABETH HERBERT. 



WiLTON, August 19, 1875. 
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DOEOTHEA WALDEGEAVE. 



CHAPTEE I. 



WINTER AND SPRING. 



In the morning room of X Castle, in one 

of those stiff high-backed chairs, such as were 
in fashion half a Century ago (but which our 
present comfort-loving race have abolished), 
sat a large, tall, upright woman, scarcely bent 
by the sixty-six years which had passed over 
her head. New fashions might indeed find 
their way into the reception rooms of the 
Castle, but the apartments inhabited by this 
august lady, who bore the title of Princess- 
Mother, remained exactly as she had found 
them at the time of her marriage. The 
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ohjovAs wlücili surroiinded her had been the 
coinpanioiiH of her youth; theyhad nowgrown 
o\A with lior, and she would consent to no 
chaiigo. The princess mnst certainly have 
booii haiidsome in her youth, although her 
fottturoH woro now too sharp and marked for 
bcjttuty. Abundant silver-grey hair shaded her 
brow, beneath which her pale blue eyes 
«hone forth cold and clear, her colourless 
complexion completing the general impres- 
«ion of rigid severity which her whole appear- 
ance conveyed. She wore a moming dress 
of dark grey silk, and a small lace cap. 
Beside her stood a large round table, covered 
with letters, papor«, and pamphlets, in the 
midst of which wan a riohly-painted inkstand 
of Meissner chiria, a vase of the same filled 
with fragrant auttimn flowerö, a china smell- 
ing-bottle with oati-de-Oologne, and a large 
green fan. The fan was quite indispensable 
to the prinoosB, bohig to her what needlework 
is to most womoü, an oooupation for her 
hands. Whilst talking, she had a trick of 
perpetually oponing and shiitting it, and it 
also served hör as a note-book for any memo- 
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randum she wished to remember, so that she 
used innumerable green paper fans, which, 
after being entirely scribbled over witb pencil 
or ink, were, one after the other, sacrificed, 
and thrown into the fire. 

The princess was at this moment entirely 
absorbed by two letters, which she continued 
alternately reading, until the folding-doors 
opened and a young girl entered, went up 
quickly to the princess, and said, in a clear 
melodious voice — 

'^ You sent for me, dear grandmamma ? " 

The princess examined the young girl from 
head to foot, then took up her smelling-bottle 
and sprinkled some of the contents over her 
granddaughter's dress, saying — 

^' Yes ; but it is really by no means proper 
that you should come and talk to me in your 
riding habit, when you are only just out of 
the Stahles." 

*' I did not wish to keep you waiting, dear 
grandmamma," replied the girl. 

^ ' That was natural, of course ; but you 
ought to have retumed a quarter of an hour 
sooner; then you would have had time to 
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change your dress. Now, Dorothea, sit down 
and Ksten to me quietly and with attention." 

Dorothea sat down in her usual place on 
a low chair opposite the princess. Her riding 
whip slipped quietly down on to the floor 
beside her, and with downcast eyes she 
awaited the continuation of the conversation. 
The princess was also silent for some minutes, 
and then, taking up the two letters, she said 
in a somewhat milder tone — 

*^ You know, Dea, the subject in question ; 
these two letters must be answered, and your 
father has begged me to talk to you about 
your final decision." 

" Yes, I know that, dear grandmamma." 

'* Well then, Dea, Prince Guido and Lord 
Waldegrave both wish to marry you. Your 
father and I are agreed in favour of Prince 
Guido ; you are not ? " 

She stopped, as if expecting an affirmative 
answer; as, however, Dorothea remained silent, 
she continued — 

*^ You are not rieh, Dea ; you are not pretty, 
nor particularly clever; you are not a prin- 
cess ; your father is a prince, and your brother 
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will be a prince, but you are nothing but a 
poor little coimtess, such as we have hundreds 
of ; consequently, Prince Guido would be a 
brilliant marriage for you." 

^* A younger son can never be that," calmly 
replied Dorothea ; " that you have often said 
yourself, dear grandmamma." 

^^ Oh ! but this is quite a different case, for 
he belongs to a reigning house " 

*' Oh, Lilliput ! " thoughtlessly interposed 
Dorothea, for her grandmother's own descent 
was from a like source. 

Eegardless of the Interruption the princess 
continued — 

^' And is thus related to all the reigning 
houses of Europe, even to emperors and kings." 

^^ Yes, so I suppose," drily observed Doro- 
thea. 

^^ He is twenty-five years of age, well 
educated, amiable, distinguished looking, and 
much attached to you. . . . Very few young 
girls could boast of such a suitor — and you 
refase him — and with no reason ! " 

^' Oh no, not that, dear grandmamma," said 
Dorothea, raising her head a little ; ^^ only I 
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do not care for Prince Guido : he and I have 
no sympatMes in common/' 

'' I cannot endure these new-fashioned sen- 
timental ideas, Dorothea. No sympathies 
indeed ! What an expression ! In former days 
oneheard of sympathetic remedies for inter- 
mittent fever and epilepsy, but of sympathetic 
feelings, sympathetic souls, no one ever 
dreamt. You only talk of them because your 
head is fall of this other lover of yours.'' 
" Very likely, dear grandmamma." 
"Lord Waldegrave, who is not an English- 
man, may be more interesting than Prince 
Guido, but interesting men are often — indeed, 
almost always — very uncomfortable husbands ; 
they are wayward, selfish, and despotic — quali- 
ties which do not promise much for domestic 
happiness. Moreover, he wanders about the 
World like a gipsy, without settling anywhere, 
without aim or occupation. He is a quarter 
of a Century older than you ; and, finally, in 
addition to all this, there is one circumstance 
which to your father and me is unendurable — 
he is a Catholic. If your father had not such 
an exaggerated love for you, that he will not 
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control you in the choice of a husband, this 
last objection would suffice to dismiss lüm 
as a suitor. What you ought to do,. if you 
wish to be a good daughter, is quite clear. 
If you choose Prince Guido, you will make 
your father happy ; if you choose Lord Walde- 
grave, you will break bis heart. Such is the 
State of the case. Your father wished me to 
settle it with you, because he is unwüling on 
this occasion to coerce you in any way. Now, 
therefore, reflect, and remember that your 
whole future depends on your present decision." 

The princess had spoken very quietly, as 
was her wont, thus influencing not only those 
immediately around her, but also strangers. 
An argument brought forward with quiet 
calmness offcen produces a greater effect on 
the hearers, inasmuch as it conveys the Im- 
pression of being founded on a solid basis, 
whereas strong expressions not unfrequently 
give the idea of the contrary, and seem to be 
the defence of a weak cause. 

Dorothea experienced exactly this feeling, 
although unconscious of the cause ; and, with 
a trembling voice, she timidly answered — 
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" If it makes dear papa unliappy, I will not 
accept Lord Waldegrave's proposal." 

"I expected as much from you," said the 
princess grimly. 

" But papa does not wish me to be unhappy, 
therefore I must also decline Prince Guido," 
continued Dorothea, looking up and half rising 
from her crouching attitude. 

Her character, like her exterior, was a 
mixture of timidity and energy; and when, 
as in the present case, the happiness of her 
life was concemed, energy gained the upper 
hand. A cloud passed over the princess's brow 
as she inquired — 

" Do you intend, then, to remain un- 
married?" 

"I will only marry a man whom I can 
thoroughly esteem, and that is impossible 
with Prince Guido,'' repHed Dorothea. '^He 
is too young for me; he is not superior to 
me in mind. I could not look up to him 
for Support and advice — and that I must 
have. Prince Guido may be very good and 
clever; I don't wish to depreciate him . 
only not to marry him. Besides which, lifo 
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in a small capital, with a petty court, woiild 
be odious to me." 

** These, then, are- your objections to Prince 
Guido," Said the princess. ** Now, what is 
there in favottr of Lord Waldegrave ? " 

*' Everything, dear grandmamma — oh, every- 
thing ! He is so sympathetic to me. Every- 
thing pleases me in him ; nothing in Prince 
Guido. Everything, even what you have 
brought forward against him attracts me. 
He is about twenty years older than I am ; 
therefore he has treasures of experience, 
learning, and knowledge, which are wanting 
in me. It is not a gipsy Hfe he is leading; 
but having inherited, both from his father 
and his uncle, great possessions in Belgium, 
Austria, and England, he stops first in one 
place, and then in another ; and in order to 
know the world and his fellow creatures, he 
travels much, and is very fond of it. It 
is true that he calls himself Lord Walde- 
grave, but that is not from a mere whim, 
but because his uncle made it the condition 
of his inheritance. He is a Catholic because 
. . . oh, but that, affcer all, must be perfectly 
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indifferent to papa. They will not discuss 
theology together — and how fond papa was 
of talking to him at Ems ! Papa and every 
one " 

" Especially you ! " intemipted the princess. 

** Oh, not I, dear grandmamma ; generally 
I only listened." 

^' But how attentively and anxiously. I 
always thought of Desdemona and that dread- 
fulMoor!" 

'* And you connected Lord Waldegrave in 
yottr mind with that fearful man," exclaimed 
Dorothea, smiling at the absurdity of the very 
idea. 

" And had I been your father," continued 
the princess, " I should have expressed rather 
less satisfaction at Lord Waldegrave's oonver- 
sation. I always looked forward with terror 
to the ohance of that which really has come 
to pass." 

" I only meant to say," replied Dorothea, 
*'that at Ems papa never troubled himself 
about Lord Waldegrave's creed, and that I 
do not See why he should do so now." 

'* He hates everything Catholic, and with a 
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Catholic son-in-law liis daughter would be in 
danger of becoming a Catholic." 

Dorothea was silent, and the princess con- 
tinued — 

'^Your silence shows me that you also 
anticipate this danger." 

^' I never thought about it; but — forgive 
me, dear grandmamma — I like even Lord 
Waldegrave's Catholicity." 

'^YoTir final answer, therefore, Dea " 

intemipted the princess. 

" I have already given it," replied Dorothea, 
relapsing into her usual timidity. " My happi- 
ness rests now with my father, for he will 
write the answer. I say either twice No, or 
— Yes ! . . . to Lord Waldegrave." 

"Very well, Dorothea, you may go now, 
but remember that you never appear again 
in your riding habit when you have to speak 
to your grandmother." 

*' Certainly not, dear grandmamma," an- 
swered Dorothea, as she kissed the princess's 
hand, and got up evidently relieved. 

Her timidity made her reserved, but her 
firm will and straightforwardness kept her 
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honest and sincere, and when not too mnch 
frightened, she expressed herseif deoidedly 
and freely. 

This had just been the case, in spite of 
the great awe with which the severe old 
princess inspired her, and her habitual terror 
of speaking openly before her. She now 
feit as if she had gained a great victory, 
and, encouraged by the thought, she said — 

" And pray, dear grandmamma, arrange- it 
so that papa may not be much distressed by 
my answer. My mother, you know, belonged 
to the Greek Church, and it never annoyed 
him. Why then should he object to a Catholio 
son-in-law ? '' 

'^Because the CathoUc Church makes quite 
diflferent claims from the Gre^k. Now, take 
up your whip and go and change your dress." 

Dorothea left the room. It was exactly as 
if a ray of sunshine had disappeared, as if 
spring had again given place to winter ; and 
in spite of the habit of seK-control which had 
beoome to the princess a second nature, no 
sooner was she left alone than an expression 
of deep sadness oame over her severe face, 
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and, as frequently happens when people are 
vexed, she began brooding over what might 
and ought to have been done to have averted 
her present annoyance. It was the prince's 
fault, she said to herseif, not hers. 

She rose, rang the bell, and gave Orders that 
the prince, if not out hunting, should be in- 
formed that she wished to see him. 

He came at once. A refined, slender, 
delicate-loöking man of forty-eight, with firm, 
regulär, somewhat weak features, such as are 
not unfrequently seen in nearly extinct races 
— of middle height, and quiet pleasing man- 
ners, the fiirst Impression he conveyed was 
generaUy a favourable one. His position in 
Society and great knowledge of the world 
had given a certain polish to his mind and 
conversation, which might easily mislead 
people with regard to the solidity of his 
judgment and the depth of his leaming. 
Utterly unable to cope with anything like 
trouble or agitation, his one desire was to 
lead a quiet, easy life. His was, in fact, a 
feeble character, and it was expressed in his 
countenance. He avoided as much as pos- 
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sible every kind of annoyance, leaving every- 
thing to his mother, and trusting to her to 
smooth over difl&culties. Hence her decisive 
conversation with Dorothea. She had just 
given him a faithful account of it, and the 
conclusion he had come to was : 

'* So then, it must be ; Dea will be Lady 
Waldegrave." 

'^ And supposing she becomes a Catholic ? " 
interrupted the princess. 

" That is Dea's affair ! " 

" And if her children become Catholic ? " 

'' My dear mother, Dea is not yet engaged, 
and you are beginning to think of her 
children." 

'^ Of course, for it must be put in the Settle- 
ments that the children are to be of the 
mother' s religion." 

** And if Lord Waldegrave should not 
agree ? " 

" Then it will all be at an end — the best 
thing that can happen." 

" But supposing Dea says that it is a matter 
of indifference to her ? " 

" My dear son, the arrangements respecting 
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Dea's future children will be made without 
Consulting her ! " 

" True ! But if it were to be the cause 
of breaking off the marriage, she must hear 
of it — and she will never consent." 

As the princess was of the same opinion, but 
did not wish to acknowledge it, she observed, 
after a short pause — 

^' Those who have grown-up daughters 
should be careful to choose their acquaint- 
ance with reference to them, and not allow 
them to form intimacies with men whom they 
would object to for sons-in-law. This is a 
caution you never attended to. You were 
five weeks the inseparable friend of Lord 
Waldegrave at Ems." 

'* Certainly. But who would have supposed 
that he would have made any impression on 
her when Prince Guido was there ? " 

" Who ? I. I always noticed that as far as 
Dea's shyness would allow her, she had only 
eyes and ears for Lord Waldegrave. I gave 
you a hint when I begged you not to accom- 
pany him to that chateau he was buying, or 
going to buy. However, it amused you to go. 
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and 80 yon went. Your rnanner gave him 
the greatest encouragement, and now, affcer 
giving your consent without a murmur, you 
won't even make the condition about the 
children." 

" I would do it willingly, my dear mother, 
were I sure of carrying my point ; but if Dea's 
happiness is at stake " 

'^ Don't be romantic, my son, I beg of you," 
interrupted the princess. **A sensible, well- 
brought-up girl — and that Dea is — can always 
be happy in a suitable marriage, provided her 
husband is not a monster either in mind or 
body; and after all, with a httle common 
sense, it is easy to accommodate oneself to 
circumstances, or gradually to improve them. 
Dea's marriage with Prince Guido would 
have been as happy as possible. We know his 
parents and his circumstances; the kind of 
life is the same as ours ; Dea would not have 
been estranged from us " 

^'My dear mother," interposed the prince, 
smiling, ^* aU these advantages affect us 
more than Dea. We must remember that 
Prince Guido has by no means very briUiant 
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prospects ; Lord Waldegrave, on the contrary, 
has an enormous fortune." 

" Are you a shopkeeper, my dear son, that 
you measure out your daughter's happiness by 

wealth?" 

*' Certainly not. But when it is a question 
of exterior advantages, fortune may also be 
taken into consideration. Of course I should 
prefer Prince Guido as a son-in-law." 

'* It depends upon you to have him for one. 
Decline Lord Waldegrave^s proposal, and affcer 
a few tears and a certain amount of distress, 
Dea will marry Prince Guido." 

" I am just as little sure of that, as about 
the question respecting the children." 

" If you were rather more sure of yourseK, 
my dear boy, and a little firmer in your 
resolutions, all your uncertainties would come 
to an end. But you have an aversion to 
everything disagreeable, and as it is some- 
times disagreeable and annoying to be firm in 
carrying out one's resolutions, you abandon 
them, just as in the present case you give in 
because you would dislike seeing Dea with red 
eyes. That is weakness, my son, not kindness." 

YOL. I. <i 
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"You are iinjust to me, mother," replied 
the prince in a tone of vexation ; ^ * it is my 
love for Dea which makes me argue as I do." 

The princess smiled affcer her fashion, with 
her hps, not with her eyes, as she replied — 

'^ Well, mixed up with love of quiet and 
comfort. But enough; you now know Dea's 
answer, you know my opinion ; you are her 
father — the decision rests with you." 

"As, however, I have put the decision into 
Dea's hands, I can no longer interfere," 
retumed the prince. 

" That is to say, you have leffc her at liberty 
•to say * No.' But because one gives that 
answer to one offer, it does not foUow that 
you must say ^ Yea ' and ' Amen ' to the other 
one. Do not be over hasty in your fatherly 
affection." 

" Over hasty ! " exclaimed the prince, as he 
rose impatiently. "For three days I have been 
bored to death with thinking over these two 
letters. It is impossible to put off answering 
them any longer. Adieu, dear mother ; I am 
going to write, first to Prince Guido — ^poor 
feUow " 
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" And then, pause a little, my son." 

The prince left his mother, and wrote a few 
kind, grateful lines to Prince Guido. What 
reason was he, however, to give for his 
daughter's refusal ? It would be too uncivil 
to say that she did not like the prince, and 
not true that she did not wish to marry at 
present. 

"Why should I hesitate any longer?" 
muttered the prince to himself ; '* I will write 
that my daughter's heart is no longer free, 
and so settle at once both sides of the 
matter." 

When the letter was written he sent for his 
daughter, read it over to her, and then said — 

" WeU, Dea, is that right ? " 

She answered by kissing his hands in tender 
gratitude. The prince laughed, and then 
added — 

" Well, well! I see I've not done all yet . . . 
I suppose I must write and ask Lord Walde- 
grave to come here." 

"Oh, dear papa!" cried Dorothea, over- 
joyed, as she threw herseif into his arms. 

Spring had triumphed over winter. The 
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princess was by no means surprised. Who- 
ever spoke last to the prince invariably gained 
the day. If an iinpleasant thing was inevitable, 
he always looked only upon the bright side of 
it, being determined to rid himself altogether 
of an annoyance, when he oould do so, without 
eflfbrt or trouble. And so, when, a few days 
later, Lord Waldegrave arrived to know his 
fate, he was received by the prince warmly 
and aflfectionately ; while the princess was 
polite, although constrained, and Dorothea shy 
and reserved, though all the time her heart 
was overflowing with hidden joy. Just as his 
exterior seemed to her noble and imposing, so 
also did his whole natnre impress her with a 
feeling of confidence and trust, whilst his 
unnsual grave beauty, his inteUectual expres- 
sion, and tall figure and bearing, served to 
confirm the Impression. 

On the day of their betrothal the princess 
brought forward the snbject of their futnre 

home. 

"Your wanderings will now, it is to be 
hoped, be a little more circnmscribed, will 
they not ? " she asked. " The homeless man 
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is seldom a contented man, and nothing can 
be more opposed to a woman's domestic 
happiness than to be always rushing about 
from one end of Europe to another, or per- 
haps farther still, in the whirl of a railway 
train." 

^ Dorothea's tastes were exactly the reverse 
of this, but, as is generally the case with the 
young, she did not express herseif openly 
before her eiders. She merely listened to 
what Lord Waldegrave would answer. 

'* But I am not homeless," he said, smiling. 
*' I am at home here, there, and everjrwhere ; 
wherever I pitch my tent I have my house, 
my relations and friends, and my duties." 
. " Such a division of interests destroys all 
that repose which is. necessary for a well- 
regulated existence," objected the princess. 

*' When circumstances make it necessary to 
travel about, one's peace is not destroyed, and 
locomotion becomes a habit. Still I am quite 
willing to make a longer stay in any place 
which Dorothea likes to fix upon." 

'* Then you will choose Goldenstein, will 
you not, Dea ? " said her father. 
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'^I don't know Goldenstem, dear papa," 
she replied. 

"Before you choose, you must see," in- 
terposed Lord Waldegrave, smiling ; "and 
when you have made acquaintance with 
Eomodin, at the foot of the Maritime Alps 
in Slavonia, and Beiair Castle, in the beau- 
tifal county of Monmonth, I think it is 
doubtful whether Goldenstein will bear away 
the palm." 

" At any rate, Goldenstein will be a halting- 
place in your travels either north or south," 
Said the prince ; " and I am delighted to have 
made acquaintance with at least one of your 
temporary homes, although at the time I 
little thought it was also to be my daughter's." 

" I hope also to introduce you to Eomodin 
and Beiair Castle," answered Lord Walde- 
grave. " The latter will, I think, please you 
particularly. It is a regulär building in the 
Gothic style, situated in a lovely country 
which is known by the celebrated ruins of 
Tintem Abbey, that memorial of a fearful 
crime." 

The princess kept her eyes fixed on a 
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memorandiHQ on her fan ; Dorothea Hstened 
attentively; whilst the prince thoughtlessly 
inquired — 

''What happened at Tintem Abbey, and 
why was it destroyed ? " 

''Nothing happened at Tintem Abbey but 
what happened in all the other monasteries 
of England at the time of the so-called Kefor- 
mation," answered Lord Waldegrave. ''The 
monks were serving God according to their 
rule. Mad fanaticism would not endure it. 
A despot king, drunk with deeds of blood and 
violence, became either the tool of fanaticism 
or its instigators, and monasteries and their 
peacefulinhabitantsdisappearedfromEngland's 
soil, leaving nothing but mins of incomparable 
beauty to attest by their crumbling remains 
what is meant by reHgious hatred." 

" Zeal for purifying a creed from its mani- 
fold errors may certainly go too far," said 
the prince. 

"Call it by its right name," exclaimed 
Lord Waldegrave ; but the princess hastily 
intemipted him. 

"Cathohcism," she said, "is not snited to 
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the English character; that which is called 
faith, that is to say, the contemplatioii of 
supernatural things, depends on temperament. 
The Enghshmau is choleric and phlegmatic : 
a most excellent mixture. Such a character 
produces strength and constancy, and is not 
easily dazzled by the imagination." 

*' The Catholic faith has always called forth 
the qualities of strength and constancy in an 
heroic degree, and England can count her 
martyrs by thousands," rejoined Lord Wal- 
degrave. *' Temperament is a natural dis- 
position, which should be curbed, moulded, 
and formed by rehgion ; although I certainly 
do not dispute that a man's natural character 
lays down certain lines, and gives a certain 
bias which must be respected." 

The prince was bored by this discussion, 
and Said playfully, "Every one must have 
his hobby; his one idea, in fact, his foUy; 
and my mother has hers. The four tempera- 
ments! — ^her last resource for the Solution 
of all doubts and difficulties.'' 

'^Even that of Dorothea's future home," 
added Lord Waldegrave, with a smile. 
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/'Teil US, Dorothea, where would you best 
like to live ? " inquired her father. 

" Not in England," was her reply ; "rather 
in Sclavonia or on the Ehine." 

" That is piain, at any rate," said the 
princess, with a certain self-satisfaction. 
'* Dorothea, with her sanguine temperament, 
feels herseif most attracted to those countries 
Where such characters generally predominate." 

*' I don't know that, dear grandmamma, but 
I hear that in England, life is under the iron 
rule of fashion and custom, and such constant 
restraint would bore me to death." 

'* My daughter has always been allowed 
great Hberty," interposed the prince, smüing. 
"I am sometimes afraid she may now and 
then try to shake off the chains of matrimony.'' 

'' That she certainly will not," repHed Doro- 
thea very decidedly. 

^' All the less that there can be no question 
of chains," added Lord Waldegrave. 

The following day the princess seized upon 
the first opportunity to press her son to insist 
with Lord Waldegrave that his children 
should be brought up as Protestants. Very 
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unwillingly he made up his mind to the 
disagreeable task, but after the first few words 
the discussion came to an end, for Lord 
Waldegrave answered with laconic brevity — 

" Impossible ! I cannot deprive my children 
of their rights. They have the right to be 
Catholics just as much as they have the 
right to bear my name and to inherit my 
property." 

The prince was qnite contented with this 
decisive answer, as it reHeved him from further 
argmnent. When, however, the princess 
heard of the result of the interview, she said — 

'* If Dea had but one spark of energy, she 
would never agree to it." 

"But do remember, my dear mother," re- 
marked the prince, "that Pelagie never 
insisted upon the children being brought up 
in the Greek Church. Why should not Dea 
foUow her mother's example and be equally 
tolerant ? " 

** Because tolerance towards Catholics is 
nothing but weakness and foUy — weakness 
because they have the presumption to lock 
upon their faith as the only true one, and 
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foUy because they take advantage of it to 
make proselytes." 

" Wherein, however, they utterly fail," an- 
swered the prince indifferently ; " so that we 
may afford to smile quietly at their infatua- 
tion." 

'^ You are incorrigible, my son; you would 
not smile if Dea were to become a Catholic," 
Said the princess. 

The prince looked doubtful, and the princess 
brought the conversation to an abrupt con- 
clusion by saying — 

'* So Lord Waldegrave wishes the marriage 
to take place in two months at the latest ? " 

^^ Yes, about the end of November." 

" Then we have no time to lose in preparing 
the trousseau.'^ 

'* And I hope you will order as rieh a one 
as possible, dear mother," replied the prince ; 
"the diamonds which Waldegrave has given 
Dea deserve nothing less. I wish no expense 
to be spared to make the bride worthy of her 
fiancee.'' 

The princess nodded her approbation. Lord 
Waldegrave was compeUed to go away for a 
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time to settle bis affairs, promising to retum 
in November, leaving Dorothea bathed in 
tears at tbe prospect of two months' Separa- 
tion from tbe only man she bad ever really 
loved and respected. 
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To the princess, occupied from morning tili 
night with dressmakers and tradesmen, time 
seemed to fly, but to Dorothea it dragged 
heavily on; the days appeared to her as if 
they would never come to an end, although 
no morning passed without her receiving the 
expected letter. 

Lord Waldegrave wrote regnlarly, and so 
loyingly and tenderly, that her yonng heart was 
touched by it, even as the spring bnds bnrst 
into life nnder the genial rays of the sun. By 
degrees she gained conrage enough to confide 
to him all her inner thoughts and feelings, 
and that was already the most intense happi- 
ness. Anything like confidential intercourse 
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had hitherto been nnknown to her, eitlier 
with her rigid grandmother, her superficial 
father, or with the dry Fräulein von Stecken ; 
with the first she was too shy, and with the 
two latter the idea never entered her head. 
Her father only talked to her on indifferent 
subjects, and Fräulein von Stecken not at 
all — except indeed when they went out 
botanizing together. Her twin brothers, 
boys of fifteen, were far removed from her 
both by their age and education, and thus 
Dorothea's youth had been in every sense a 
lonely one. 

It was true that the prince always spent a 
few months each winter in the capital, where 
he had a seat in the House of Lords; and 
Dorothea had twice enjoyed the gaieties of 
the Camival, and danced to her heart's con- 
tent ; but in the tumultuous whirl of fashion- 
able Society, anything beyond mere common- 
place conversation was impossible ; besides 
which, the princess was exceedingly strict 
in the choice of her grand-daughter's com- 
panions, and would never have permitted 
any intimacies, such girlish friendships in 
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her opinion being always useless and offcen 
injurious. 

Possibly she was right ; but Dorothea found 
nothing in her own domestic circle to com- 
pensate for the privation, and she feit her 
heart-loneliness bitterly. Now all was changed. 
She knew she was both understood and loved, 
and encouragement and advice were freely 
given her. Her mind might expand as much 
as it would withont fear of check, and she 
could look for guidance and support, confident 
that they would not fall her. She feit, in fact, 
like a young queen taking possession of her 
new dominions. 

" It is quite wonderfol," observed Fräulein 
Von Stecken, "how Countess Dorothea has 
lost all pleasure in botany. One would think 
she might still take some little interest in 
it." 

" There is no depending upon characters 
belonging to the sanguine temperament ; they 
are always passionate and unreliable," ex- 
claimed the princess. ^^ They take up a subject 
violently, and then drop it ; they do things by 
fits and Starts, or not at all." 
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" Yes, but if she would only interest lier- 
self a little," persisted the poor Fräulein. 

" That is not to be expected from Dea," 
interrapted the princess. 

'* It is wonderful how love can change a 
young girl/' added Fräulein Von Stecken very 
dryly. 

^^ It is not that it changes them exactly," 
repKed the princess ; " it merely develops 
young girls — ^it brings out what was in them. 
Besides, I can teil you for your consolation, 
that before a girl is twenty-one no one, not 
even the wisest amongst us, can teil how she 
will turn out." 

The prince took the greatest delight in 
making preparations for a most brilliant 
marriage, but unfortunately his pleasure was 
spoilt by one thing; the princess insisting 
upon it that he should have another religious 
discussion with Lord Waldegrave. No sooner 
therefore was the latter arrived, and had been 
warmly greeted by all (by Dorothea, indeed, 
with overflowing happiness), than the prince 
seized upon him, and taking him into his own 
private room, said — 
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"You know, my dear friend, we have 
yielded to your wishes conceming the reKgion 
of the children ; we hope, therefore, that you 
will now give up one point, and that is to 
allow the marriage to be performed by our 
Protestant pastor. We do not wish to have a 
Catholic priest for the ceremony. Moreover, 
the mission priest who does the Service for 
the Catholics once a month in the town near 
here is now away, goodness knows where ! So 
that a Catholic marriage is qnite out of the 
question/' 

Lord Waldegrave's only reply to this 
vehement speech was, " Be it so." 

The prince was as delighted as he was 
amazed. Like a conqueror leading his 
vanqnished foe, he triumphantly conducted 
Lord Waldegrave to the priQcess, with whom 
the Programme of the festivities was discussed 
and arranged. Dorothea was present, but did 
not join in the conversation. Suddenly she 
changed colour, for she heard her father say — 

*' I must now give notice to our pastor of 
the day and hour of the wedding, that he may 
prepare a good sermon.'* 

VOL. I. D 
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Dorothea looked at Lord Waldegrave as if 
expecting some remark or objection, or some- 
thing, she hardly herseif knew what ; but all 
he said was— 

^' A good sermon is a short sermon." 

Dorothea instantly rose, put her handker- 
chief before her eyes, and leffc the room so 
quickly that she was already gone when her 
father called affcer her — 

" What is the matter, Dea ? " 

" Pray go afler her," said the princess to 
Fräulein von Stecken. She obeyed, but soon 
retumed saying — 

^' Countess Dorothea has locked her door 
and called out to me that she did not feel 
quite well, but that it would soon pass oflF if 
she were left alone." 

^^ She is upset by her approaching mar- 
riage," said the prince ; " yet, afler all, it will 
be a far harder trial to us than to her. When 
an only daughter is taken away, the brightest 
flower of the house is gone." 

" Do not forget your sons," said the 
princess. 

''Certainly not; although as yet they are 
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but boys, and have none of Dea's brightness 
and charm. Still it is always the child with 
whom one is about to part whose loss seems 
irreparable." 

''And with your gipsy life, Lord Walde- 
grave, we must not even reckon too much on 
seeing Dorothea again," said the princess. 
'' All these joumeys from the North Pole to 
the South take up so much time." 

" Dorothea' s home will always be on our 
road," interposed Lord Waldegrave. 

'' Well said ! " cried the prince, dehghted, as 
he pressed Lord Waldegrave's hand; and even 
the princess smiled, although, as usual, it was 
only with her Ups, not with her eyes. 

At the end of half an hour Dorothea 
returned. It was evident that she had been 
crying. Lord Waldegrave hastened forward 
to meet her, seized her hand, and looking 
tenderly into her beautiful eyes, he inquired — 

'' What is the matter, Dea ? " 

She answered in so low a tone that only 
he could hear it — 

" I wished for a CathoHc marriage — the 
blessing of your Church ! " 
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He was silent from amazement — ^he would 
have expected anything but this; but Dea, 
tuming to the princess, said in an altered 
voioe, as if she had merely leffc the room to 
speak to her maid — 

^^ A large box is come, dear grandmamma ; 
Guspuri thinks it must be my wedding dress." 

^'Have it nnpaoked, Dea," exolaimed the 
prinoe, who now took an interest in dress and 
fashions such as he had never done before. 

It was Tinpacked as he wished ; the whole 
trousseau was spread out in one of the 
princess's rooms, and they all went in to 
admire it. Lord Waldegrave remained behind 
for a few minutes, and then foUowed them, 
heavily laden; and placing two small cedar- 
wood chests before Dea, he put the keys into 
her hands. One of the chests contained a 
Persian shawl, the other lace, both of such 
magnificence that even the princess expressed 
her admiration. He then presented Dorothea 
with a small red morocco case, saying — 

"It is said that pearls are signs of tears 
therefore these pearls are mixed with diamonds 
so that they may lose their mournful signi- 
ficance." 
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'* These are really too beautifol I " cried the 
prince; "they quite eclipse onr family jewels. 
Although onr sapphire and diamond set may 
perhaps vie with the emeralds and diamonds 
yon have already given Dea, we have nothing 
which can be compared to these pearls and 
diamonds . . . don't you agree with me, 
dear mother? Our ruby rose is the only 
thing in which we may be superior." 

*' A whole parure of rubies and diamonds 
awaits its fair wearer at Beiair Castle," said 
Lord Waldegrave. 

" There are, after all, btit few occasions on 
which such jewels can be wom, and for the 
wedding day Dea will have enough with 
those she already possesses." 

"Oh, enongh — more than enough ! " ex- 
claimed Dorothea, completely dazzled by all 
the splendour with which she was surrounded. 
Then, tuming to Lord Waldegrave, she said 
with one of those bursts of feeling which made 
her so charming — 

" Oh, Manfred ! surely you will not for a 
moment suppose that these jewels could make 
me love you better . . . than I love you no w ? ' ' 
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^^ Of course not," interrupted the princess; 
and the prinoe said — 

^^ But they give you pleasure, surely." 

" Certainly, dear papa. That is to say, if 
you like me in such beautifal things," she 
added, tuming to Lord Waldegrave. 

He took a tiara out of the case and held it 
over her head, as if trying whether he did like 
her in it. Then, looking at the prince, he 
said — 

^^Dea!" • 

^^If not quite that," retumed the prince, 
flattered, and gently kissing his child's fore- 
head, ^^ at any rate she looks very nice." 

The Castle was thronged with guests. The 
princess 's two brothers, with the prince 's 
sisters and many of Lord Waldegrave 's 
relations, were of the number. Every one 
seemed happy and contented, the marriage 
being generally approved of on all sides. In 
the princess's mind alone did the old regret 
still from time to time arise — *' If only the 
bridegroom were Prince Guido ! " And yet 
she was obliged to confess to herseK that 
his very moderate means would have placed 
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Dorothea in a very inferior position. During 
the previous week, banquets, balls, fireworks, 
and gay masquerades had followed on each 
other in rapid succession. Dorothea was 
serious and offcen agitated. 

** Yon are certainly not a merry bride, Dea," 
observed one of her cousins. 

" But a happy one," she replied. 

In the whirl that surrounded her, she still 
managed sometimes' to say a few words in 
private to Lord Waldegrave. One day she 
asked him abruptly — 

'^Will our marriage really be valid if the 
ceremony be not performed by a Catholic 
priest?" 

'* What a question ! " he exolaimed. '^ My 
darüng, the sacrament of marriage is not 
conferred by the priestly blessing, but by the 
declared consent of the bride and bridegroom. 
Everything eise is a pious custom, but not 
essential." 

** Oh, that comforts me ! " retumed Dea, 
visibly relieved. " Then why is it that my 
father, or rather grandmamma, should think 
so much of the Protestant ceremony ? " 
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"That, my dear Dea, you must ask your 
grandmamma," retumed the prince, smiling. 

He onoe told her how happy it made him 
that she took an interest in serious things 
and cared for solid reading, intellectual 
sympathy being, he assured her, as necessary 
as sympathy of feehng, inasmuch as it 
rendered oneness of hfe possible. 

" But," she answered hesitatingly, " in cur 
case nnity of faith is wanting." 

** That may come, Dea," rephed Lord 
Waldegrave gravely. 

** Do you wish it ? " she hastily asked. 

*' A question not to be answered in two 
words," he replied with a smile. '' Ware I 
to say ' Tes ' you would perhaps get up and 
call out before the whole Company — * I wish 
to be a Catholic ! ' and that without knowledge 
or Instruction — simply because you love me." 

^' Oh, how grandmamma has prejudiced you 
against my sanguine temperament ! ' ' ex- 
claimed she, laughing ; and the conversation 
was interrupted and dropped for the time. 

Dorothea feit thoroughly wearied out 
when, late on the evening before *he wedding, 
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she retired to her room. The quiet and soli- 
tude refreshed her. She was surrounded by 
the memories of her peacefal and happy^ 
though somewhat solitary, girlhood. There 
stood her piano. She opened it and strack 
a few chords. There was the table with 
her drawing materials ; she opened the port- 
^ folio containing her sketohes, and looked at 
the last one, which chanced to be the AngHcan 
Chapel at Ems. On another table lay photo- 
graphs, books, albums, baskets, innumerable 
things of every kind — ^little presents given her 
in her childhood, she hardly knew by whom. 

üntil she had known Lord Waldegrave they 
had all been precious to her ; now they had 
lost their välue. To-night, however, old asso- 
ciations revived within her, and her eyes 
wandered with affection over the familiär 
objects as if to make np for her late neglect. 

Amid these quiet thoughts came also the 
remembrance of the many tears shed in that 
very room, when her Uttle brother and sister 
died; and again, when she lost her mother; 
and, later on, at the death of her eldest 
hrother, * Fi^ßderick. She remembered, too, 
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how she had often sighed over her grand- 
mother's severity, and Fräulein von Stecken's 
dulness. Everything was vividly reprodnced 
in her mind, and her heart was filled with a 
kind of undefined sadness, for these things of 
the past belonged to a phase of her life which 
she was about to exchange for another. And 
this new phase — what would it bring with it ? 
More tears? . . . more sighs? . . . or all 
joy ? And in the end, what remembrances ? 

She went to the window. From this wing 
of the Castle there was a view over the little 
town. Here and there a soUtary light was 
still to be Seen. That one might be from the 
room of a sick person . . . another of a poor 
workwoman — or a tradesman poring over his 
accounts — or a mother watching over the sick 
bed or the dead body of her child — or some 
one still employed in preparations for the 
wedding-feast. 

** In short, each little flame represents a 
human life," said Dorothea to her seif. " But 
what is human life ? " 

And as she leant her forehead against the 
cool window-pane, and relapsed ii^ito thought' 
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lipon that Strange enigma. which shall only 
find its Solution in etemity — " What ia human 
life ? " she heard a voice distinctly answer — 

*^ Suffering and strife^ 

*' Who Said that?" cried Dorothea, as she 
hastily tumed round, leffc the window, and 
looked about the room. 

A lamp was still buming on the writing- 
table, but no one was there. AU was silent ; 
every one had retired to rast. On the right of 
Dorothea's boudoir was Fräulein von Stecken's 
room ; on the leffc her own bedroom ; and next 
to that her maid's room. The voice could not 
have oome from these. 

** Can I have been dreaming, or talking in 
my sleep?" she said to herseK. *^But how 
could I have thought of those sad words, 
* Suffering and strife ' ? Voices and words 
such as these belong to the great mystery of 
human life, and this mystery will not be 
solved tili that day when the thoughts of 
many hearts shall be revealed." 

Twenty-four hours later Dorothea was Lady 
Waldegrave, and en route to Romodin with 
her husband. 
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Her life now became one oontinued whirl 
of pleasnre. Loving and reverencing her 
husband as she did, and with the» deep con- 
scionsness of bis devoted love, she wonld 
have been bappy anywhere with bim; bow 
mncb greater tben was ber enjoyment when 
to tbeir mutual affection was added tbe ad- 
vantages of a brilliant position, combined witb 
everytbing wbicb could add to tbe luxury, 
elegance, and comfort of life. But sbe was 
bardly settled in ber new bome before Lord 
Waldegrave proposed an excursion to Venice. 
Wbo would not bave consented witb deligbt ? 
It was too tempting to be so near tbe Italian 
frontier. Tbey went on to Florenoe and 
Rome ; tbat was encbanting. But . . . tbere 
was still tbe soutb ! Naples was but its 
portal, and it was in Sicily only tbat it 
could be Seen to perfection. Tbus tbey 
were led on to Palermo, Messina, and Syra- 
cuse. 

But now tbe time was fully arrived for 
tbeir return bome. In May, Lord Walde- 
grave bad settled to introduce Dorotbea to 
bis relatives at Vienna. Tben tbey were to 
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Visit one of the prince's married sisters, who 
lived in Hungary ; and it was not tili June 
that Dorothea was ableto spend a fortnight 
onoe more with her father. 

" I keep my word, you see," said Lord 
Waldegrave to the prinoess, the moming 
affcer their arrival at Dea's old home ; " your 
Castle is a halting place on cur road north." 

" I expected as much from you," retumed 
the princess, '^although you have been ter- 
rible Wanderers since we parted." 

^* Affcer all, you are rather like respectable 
gipsies," öxclaimed the prince — ** at home 
everywhere and nowhere." 

"We are now going to England, where I 
shall take my seat in Parliament. That is by 
no means Bohemian," replied Lord Walde- 
grave laughing. 

" How did Dea get on in the great world ? " 
inquired the princess when she and Lord 
Waldegrave were alone together. 

'^ So well that the world was at her feet," 
was his answer. 

"And how did you behave?" asked her 
father. 
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"Exactly like the world," retumed Lord 
Waldegrave smiling. 

'' And Dea is happy. I need no words to 
teil me that ; her whole appearance proves it. 
So that, as you both seem contented, no doubt 
your mode of life is tbat whioli best suits you," 
observed the prince. " It would kill me, 
however, to spend six months goiag from one 
hotel to another as you have been doing." 

" The hoteis are palaces, dear papa," cried 
Dorothea, who had just come in. 

*' Very likely, my dear," replied the prince, 
' * but they are not to my taste ; älways ne w 
surroundings, always stränge faces, always 
fresh things about me — ^it would kill me." 

*' That is because you are so accustomed to 
a regulär Hfe, both here and iq the capital," 
seid Lord Waldegrave. 

''Joined to a phlegmatio temperament," 
added the princess, who could not resist 
dragging in her pet theory on every occasion. 
Untü now she had been firmly persuaded in 
her own mind that Lord Waldegrave would 
take advantage of his stay in Italy to make 
Dorothea into a Cathohc, as she expressed it. 
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In vain did her son assure her that there 
was not a trace of anything of the kind in his 
daughter's letters ; she only slirugged her 
Shoulders at his simplicity, saying — 

" It would not be the first time that such a 
thing had been kept seoret." 

Now, however, she was herseK convinoed, 
from Dorothea's answers to her questions, that 
her fears had been groundless. The Easter 
ceremonies at Korne had been a special sub- 
ject of anxiety to the princess, although she 
would not own it to Dorothea. 

^'How did you like the Holy Week Ser- 
vices ? " she asked Kghtly one day. 

^^ They seemed to me like some grand Per- 
formance in a foreign language which I did 
not understand," rephed Dorothea. 

^* They made just the same Impression on 
me when I was in Kome years and years ago," 
answered the princess; **they left me cold 
and wearied." 

"Yes, but I should like to understand 
them," exclaimed Dorothea, " only I had no 
time. There is so much to see in Italy that 
I was obliged to be all eyes. Besides which, 
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Manfred had an enormous acquaintance, which, 
of (!(iurK(3, cntailed innumerable engagements 
nui\ ()(;(5U|)ations. I was only able to keep a 
y/iity Kuiusrficial jonmal ; when next we go to 
llaly I tu UHt (lo botter." 

** Tlmt, it in to bo lioped, will not be just at 
proHtuit/* intorpoHüd tlio prinoess. " You will 
\\\i\is a luotlior'H dutios to fulfil, which will be 
iuoiuupalibN) wilh a wandering life." 

** 1 Hhall (HM*taiuly try mybest to aocomplish 
thoiUt" ropUod Porothoa timidly ; "but lif e is 
lou^t doar ^randiuanima.** 

** IV YOU thiuk so, my doar?" 

** YoH, »o lou^ aud so pleasant!" said Doro- 
thv^^ uuuiusily, as if spoakiiig to herseif. " A 
v^vu* a^v^ auvl uo oiio tlioii^lit of Ems. What 
iueoiuo i^loHHuiv. what jrtvafc happiness, have 
l iwb K''i\h^\\\\ duriu^ij thoi:k> last twelve montlis ! 
. Ausl whcu l iHctur\> to iriy^^^lf that I may 
^vtb-k^v^ ti\o ßt^v \oars mor\^ as I am now, 
l uiusc sifcv ch:iC' Ufo v.Kvs s^j^iu lozig: and 

>v^u ao uv>s^/' :v^^iv\{ shc vrinct?$$ Mtrher 
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should even now prepare yourself for the idea 
of a change." 

**No, dear grandmamma, that I cannot 
do," exclaimed Dorothea quickly. ** I must 
of course accept what the future brings with 
it . . . but I trust that it will not be sad- 
ness ; that, indeed, there cannot be as long 
as Manfred and I are together," she added 
tenderly. 

Thus, fall of yonth, and joy, and love did 
Dorothea once more leave her home and 
accompany her husband, first to London, and 
then to Beiair Castle. 

" Here then a new phase of my life — that 
is to say, of my happiness — is to begin," she 
Said to Lord Waldegrave, as they sat by the 
fire the first evening in their beautifal home. 

*' Here will our child be bom '' 

She stopped suddenly ; then continued very 
seriously, " Women offcen die in their confine- 
ment. . . . If I were to die, Manfred, what 
would become of my soul ? '' 

'^ Of your soul ! " he replied in amazement; 
'^ I thought yon were going to say of your 
chüd." 

VOL. I. E 
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'' Oh no, Manfred ; the child wonld find in 
you a lo^'ing father, and wonld be well cared 
tbr — but what would become of my sonl ? " 
she continued more anxiously. 

*' \Miat your religion teaches yon," replied 
Lord Waldegrave gravely. 

^ ' My religion teaches me the immortality of 
the soul, but . . . is it true? I have been 
taught so Uttle, and I feel I have yet so much 
to leam and to understand." 

'' It is the Christian's belief, Dorothea. I 
advise you not to examine into such things too 
much — ^you might lose your faith." 

" Then is that the same as the Catholic 
Church teaches you, Manfred ? " 

* ' Of course it is, dear Dea. Why do you ask ?" 

*' Because I want so much to believe the 
same as you, and because the Catholic Church 
is the primitive Church and the oldest 
Church," exclaimed Dorothea passionately, 
taking his hand and looking up eagerly into 
liis face ; but he looked grave, and did not 
I)ursue the conversation. She had already 
found out that he was not fond of talking on 
such subjects. 
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Time passed on all too quickly. On the 
anniversary of their wedding day a great 
sorrow had followed on a great joy. Dorothea 
had given birth to a son ; but affcer a few days 
the child died, and the first cloud feil over a 
happiness which seemed too great for this 
World. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 

I. 

He * tkrew his gun over his Shoulder and 
went into the wood. A summer's evening ; a 
setting sun; deer stalking. Deep silence 
reigned around ; so deep, so intense, that it 
seemed as if the woods were held under some 
magic spell. He enjoyed it. He was not 
merely a good shot, but a true sportsman, 
with a great love for aU wild animals of the 
woods and plains, caring more for their ways 
and habits than for their destruction. At 
times, however, the sportsman's ardour revived 
within him, and then — off went his gun ! To- 
day it was not so. Everything was hfeless 
and still. Now and then the moumful cooino" 

o 

* He speaks of himself in the third person. 
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of a wood-pigeon was heard, wliilst overhead, 
perched on the highest branch, a solitary black- 
bird poured forth its melodious note. 

** Aiid all the air a solemn stillness holds." 

That is the beginning of a song. Goodness 
knows by whom : but the composer, whoever 
he is, must have known just such an evening 
in the forest as this. '* A solemn stiUness ! " 
Yes ! there is stillness and rest above — but 
there's nothing still in the hearts of men ! 

Füll of such thoughts, he seated himself on 
the mossy root of an old tree at the opening 
of a wide path leading through the wood. 
The sun was just going down where the wood 
ended, shutting out the opening with its 
glowing curtain of purple and gold. It is said 
that the eagle with his sharp piercing eye can 
gaze steadfastly at the sun — ^but what does it 
avail him? He knows not what he sees. 
Unknown happiness is no happiness ! It may 
indeed be so with the child who has not yet 
grasped the füll consciousness of its life. He 
is borne along on the buoyant waves, little 
dreaming that he is even now embarked on the 
ocean of life, leading both to the palm-groves 
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of southem climes and to the regions of etemal 

SHOW. Wlieii he was a child, such waves 

played aroimd hiin. He covered his eyes with 

liis hand and sat musing. Suddenly on his 

sportsman's ear feil the sound of a distant 

footstep on the green sward. Quietly, for 

fear of frightening away some wary, timid 

deer, he let his hand drop, hut the tall, gently 

iiioving shadow cast by that which was 

approaching plainly showed that it was no 

deer. No — it was She ! Just as if the 

^orgeous curtain of radiant light had been 

lifted to admit her, did she appear from 

behind it, slowly, very slowly, riding along, 

absorbed in deep thought. Had he not risen 

to greet her, she would perhaps not have 

noticed liim. 

Now she bowed a httle her queenly head and 
passed him like a stranger. Possibly she did 
not recognize him. But her horse Abud knew 
him. Abud tumed towards him his sagacious 
fiery eye, as if smiling on him. ' ' Yes, my Abud, 
those were different days when he broke thee 
in for her in the plains of Schubra ; but thou 
thou noble beast, remainest the same, and Ins 
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looks follow thee with delight." White as 
snow, the neck and Shoulders dapple-grey 
incHning to red ; the mane and tail silver-grey, 
soft as the bird of paradise on the turban of an 
Odalisk; the hoofs delicate and nervous like 
those of a gazelle; the eye fuU of sagacity, 
docihty, and spirit — " yes, my Abud, thou son 
of the air, thou art worthy to bear the 
daughter of the sun ! How inferior, compared 
with thee, are the formal extended Hnes of the 
English thoroughbred." A sudden surprise 
and shock — when it touches the heart — 
stupifies ! 

He knew not that she was in the neighbour- 
hood, and when he saw her, he thought about 
Abud. It is true that with Abud there was 
connected a wonderfal past — the remem- 
brance of days long gone by. 

She and her attendant, who foUowed her at 
some two hundred yards, had disappeared at 
the end of the path at the other entrance of 
the wood. The sun had long gone down, and, 
lingering like life before death, the golden 
evening glow melted away into the grey 
twilight. Close to his foot a snake glided 
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l)ast iiito tlie lioUow roots of the trunk of 
tlie tree oii wliich he was sitting. This 
awüke liiiii, and diverted his thoughts into 
aiiütlier cliannel. He went hoine. The 
editor of a paper had requested him to 
write for liis fcuilletoii some scenes descrip- 
tive of his sportsman's lifo in Bengal and 
Nubia. He seated himself at his desk and 
read tlie letter over — '* Many celebrated men 
write in the feuilletony All the same to 
him ; he is not a celebrated man, and wonld 
not give a farthing to be praised or brought 
forward in a newspaper. '* Handsome re- 
muneration." The niggardly Jew wonld call 
a few hundred dirty florins " handsome " — if 
he had to pay them. '* Kead throughout the 
whole World " . . . by whom ? By men 
Smoking their cigars at their noon-day siesta 
or in their cafe ? Women never read hunting 
scenes, except something very horrible : those 
please them, it is oidy natural. Interesting 
dangerous adventures one must oneself have 
gone thi-ough, not merely read about them in 
books. It was, for instance, a very interestin«^ 
ad venture when that most savage of all savage 
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wild beasts, a tigress with her young, nearly 
made an end of him in a jungle near Lakons. 
But what, after all, would there be to say 
about it ? Nothing — or at the most this : 
Had the tigress then torn out his heart, it 
could not now be softly clawed at by a cat. 
Such a moral to the story might also please 
women. Query, however, whether they might 
not ränge themselves on the side of the cat, 
and smilingly exclaim, '* Oh, that does not 
hurt at all! That is only pleasant play." 
He, however, prefers the tigress to the cat. 

Oh, life ! life ! What dost thou make of us ! 
Away with the letter into the waste-paper 
basket. He writes for himself, not for others. 
The sohtary man whose soul does not remain 
passive within him, but who is active and 
Creative, is obliged from time to time to pour 
out as it were bis thoughts, that he may 
therein view and contemplate himself, and 
discover if he be not a fool. Such* composi- 
tions are intelligible and praiseworthy ; but 
all eise is bad — yes, everything ! It even 
becomes a question whether Holy Scripture 
itself would not have been better unwritten, 
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and religion only taught by tradition. Sec- 
tarianism would at least have found less 
wherewith to back up its pretensions. Stop ! 
— ^he might perliaps find himself in Opposition 
to the Holy Spirit ! 

IL 

Thus did it happen. Three years ago last 
December he was in Egypt, in that stränge 
land which nature, with her matemal care, 
year by year steeps in the overflowing waters 
of the Nile — a phenomenon which science 
has hitherto been unable to explain. He 
passed through the vast desert of Sinai, and 
stopped at Cairo to prepare for his voyage up 
the Nile to the great cataracts in his own 
dahabieh. He disliked the idea of going by 
the steamboat; besides which, it would only 
have taken him to the lesser cataracts. He 
wished to go further; he wished to make 
acquaintance with this sad country, sad by 
its fate, its cultivation destroyed by sand, its 
people by Islamism and cruel tyranny. Abud 
carried him to the Pyramids. Eegardless of 
an exorbitant price, he had bought Abud in a 
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village of Anti-Lebanon. Six sons of a dying 
sheikh were fighting to the knife for the noble 
anünal; at the sight of the stranger' s gold 
peace was restored, and he became the pos- 
sessor of a horse whose equal could scärcely be 
found in any of the royal stables of Europe. 
On his joumey through the desert from Syria 
to Sinai, and from Sinai to Suez and Cairo, he 
had with him a camel, who carried the skins of 
water for Abud, and that was indeed a very 
different thing from being tossed backwards 
and forwards on a cameFs back hke a bale of 
goods. And so he rode on to the Pyramids, 
those marvellous structures equalling perhaps 
in age half this earth, and on their huge, 
gigantic bases seeming to challenge eternity 
itseK to move them. 

A profound impression is created in the 
human mind when the idea is forcibly brought 
before it that so ephemeral a being as man 
has, in his works, thought of eternity. And 
thus it was with the Egyptians of old — a deep- 
thinking people, from whom Solon and Pytha- 
goras were wont to seek instruction, both in 
wisdom and religion; although, of course, 
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their naturally great mental gifts, not being 
illuminated by Divine revelation, degenerated 
into the wildest extravagances and the most 
fearful aberrations of intellect. But as on 
sultry dark nights fireflies are seen flitting 
about in the air, reminding us by their bright- 
ness of the stars, even when the heavens are 
clouded over and none are to be seen, so does 
the belief in everlasting life and in a world 
of future punishments and rewards rise up 
out of a chaos of the wildest and most far- 
fetched ideas and imaginations. With thoughts 
such as these he rode on to the Pyramids, 
ascended that of Cheops, crept into its inmost 
narrow and dismal passages, and then visited 
the Sphynx, which at no great distance, half- 
buried in the sandy piain, raises her gigantic 
head, with her mutilated features; her atti- 
tude appearing to threaten with death and 
destruction whomsoever should fail to. solve 
her enigma. 

Round about the Sphynx was collected a 
large party of European travellers, and a whole 
host of Bedouin Arabs, offering their Services 
for everything possible and impossible. At 
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a little distance off were donkey drivers and 
men with horses for hire, wliile others were 
waiting for their masters. Amongst these 
latter was Abud, and beside him stood a tall 
commanding figure, certainly the most promi- 
nent personage in the whole group. As he 
approached, his Arab servant detached himself 
from the rest, and hastening to meet his 
master, informed him with evident satisfac- 
tion, not unmixed with alarm, that some very 
rieh gentleman — a prince, a king, perhaps — 
had just arrived from Europe, and was in- 
quiring whether Abud was for sale. In the 
mean time, Abud had recognized his master ; 
and, turning his beautiful little angular head 
towards him, began whinnying in friendly 
greeting. The stranger, on perceiving this, 
went up to Abud's master and said in English : 
*' That splendid animal points you out as his 
owner." 

And thus they feil into conversation respect- 
ing Abud's beauties. 

' * If you take the horse to England he will 
make a great Sensation," said the stranger. 

He answered that he had no intention of 
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going to England — ^he had been there, he ex- 
plained, for some time ; but bis home was in 
Germany, on tbe Rbine. 

'* Tben we are half neigbbours, balf fellow- 
countrymen," retumed tbe otber in German. 
" You surely, bowever, intend taking yoiu* 
borse to England ? ' ' 

He was bored by such importunate question- 
ing, and answered somewbat abruptly — 

"I do not know wbetber I shall . myself 
retum to Europe." 

Tbe stranger bowed sligbtly, and was about 
to retire, wben tbe crowd opened to make 
room for a lady, wbo came up to bim and 
said — '* Ougbt we not to be riding bome ? " 

Suddenly sbe stopped and exclaimed, look- 
ing at Abud — 

''Wbat a splendid borse! To wbom does 
be belong ? " 

'* To tbis gentleman," repKed tbe stranger, 
pointing to Abud's master. Sbe looked at 
bim quickly. He wore tbe Albanian costume, 
and bis face was mucb bm-nt by tbe sun. Sbe 
imagined bim to be a native, and said to her 
companion — - 
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'* Do get the dragoman to ask him if the 
horse is not for sale." 

On liearing this, he took his card out of his 
pocket-book, lianded it to the stranger, and 
Said to the lady — 

** It was not my Intention to seil the horse, 
because my plans are not yet settled. Should 
I part with Abud I will let you know." 

'' Very well," she replied, in the same tone, 
as if she had been speaking to an ordinary 
horse-dealer. '* In a few days we are to start 
on our voyage up the Nile ; on onr retum, in 
eight or ten weeks, we will inquire." 

** I am also going up the Nile as soon as my 
boat can be made ready," answered he. ''Pos- 
sibly I shall be more disposed to part with 
Abud, when I am on the Nüe, than I was in 
the desert." 

The stranger also produced his card, on 
which he read ** Lord Waldegrave," and said — 

'' As we intend traversing the Syrian desert 
to Jerusalem for the Easter festivities, and 
my wife cannot bear the motion of a camel, 
you must forgive us, Herr von Turn, if we 
seem over anxious about your horse/' 
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But Lord Waldegrave need not have ex- 
cused himself; George von Tum — ^that was 
tlie name on the card — ^thoroughly understood 
tliat this woman's husband should delight in 
endeavouring to gratify her every wish, such 
an efFect had her appearance produced on 
liim. Was she beautiful, or not beautiful ? 
Ah ! it was not that which was so striking in 
her, but the contrast between the serious, 
almost melancholy, expression of her face 
and its lovely youthful bloom. One would 
have imagined that a bright smile ought to 
liave accompanied rosy freshness such as hers, 
just as the spring blossoms seem to demand 
the Ufe-giviug.sunshiQe. But instead of that, 
it was Hke moonKght cast over a spring land- 
scape. He had murmured some sort of an 
answer, when she suddeidy exclaimed — 

''But would the free horse of the desert 
accustom himself to a lady's saddle ? " 

''Abud is docüe, and I wül soon break 
him," was his reply. 

'' The ajffair seems to me pretty nearly 
arranged," said Lord Waldegrave smiling. 

'' Dehghtful ! " cried she. ''It is really 
settled then, Herr von Turn, is it not?" 
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He would have liked to say "No." It 
grieved him to part with Abud. But the 
animal would have been useless to him on 
his travels, and far too expensive ; so, as he 
would now fall into such good hands, and in 
so unexpected a manner, it would have been 
folly to refuse. He therefore answered " Yes." 

A sunny smile passed Hke a flash of light- 
ning over Lady Waldegrave's face, and she 
Said entreatingly — 

'* I should like to see the beautifal animal's 
paces, Herr von Tum." 

He snatched a half-broken spear out of the 
hands of one of the Bedouin Arabs, jumped 
into the saddle, and made his horse go 
through — as far as he could — the Djerridy 
or sword-dance, which he had leamt and 
practised in Goelo-Syria ; then, without dis- 
mounting, and happy to be stiU in possession 
of Abud, he bowed profoundly to his new 
acquaintances and rode back to Cairo. 

The next momiDg, Lord Waldegrave came 
to see him, very polite and grateful ; and when 
the question of the price had been settled, he 
Said : 

VOL. I. F 
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''I do hope you will exouse the abrupt 
manner in which, so to say, we have taken 
possession of your favourite horse. My wife 
is very delicate ; she has lost two brothers 
from consumption. We are spending the 
winter here for her health ; she oannot bear 
the motion of common hired horses, and yet 
she ought to be as mach as possible in the 
open air. I trust you will in your kindness 
accept this as an excuse." 

And thus an acquaintanoe was begun which 
soon ripened into intimacy. George, who did 
not easüy get on with strangers, or make 
friends, feit himself wonderfully attracted by 
these two people, who yet were in everything 
the very opposite to himself; Lord Walde- 
grave being an unbeKeving Catholic, and 
Lady Waldegrave an unbeKeving Protestant. ^ 
He soon foimd this out, but it did not 
diminish the interest he took in them. Just 
the reverse. At the very beginnin g of their 
acquaintanoe, he had once been telling them 
about his travels, his stay at Damascus in 
Order to learn Arabic, and so on, when Lady 
Waldegrave asked — 
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''May one inqiiire what is the objeot of 
your wanderings, for you do not seem a mere 
ordinary toiirist like ourselves ? *' 

He could not of conrse disclose to her Öie 
secret of his life, and therefore answered 
jokingly that he was a pedant, who liked 
to do everything thoroughly and slowly. 

*'Don't calnmniate us, Dea!" interrupted 
Lord Waldegrave, laughing. "We are not 
ordinary tourists ; we are in search of a reKgion 
for you.'* 

'^ Say rather faith in a reKgion," answered 
she, and the melancholy expression * in her 
eyes deepened. 

^* One need not make any very long joumey 
to find faith," replied he. 

^'Yes, but one wants proofs of the faith," 
retumed Lord Waldegrave. 

"I have been surrounded by objections to 
religious faith from my childhood," cried 
Lady Waldegrave excitedly. **My father 
Said he believed in the forgiveness of sins 
through Christ, and that was enough for him. 
My grandmother says she believes in God, 
and in immortality, and that is enough for 
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her. What my mother thought, or whether 
she ever expressed her feelings on such sub- 
jeots, I do not know. She was a foreigner— 
a Greek — ^both in nation and religion, and 
I fancy that only onoe a year did she make 
any outward profession of it. Then for five 
years I had a French govemess. She was a 
CathoKo, and went to mass when the mission 
priest came, and when we were in town ; bnt 
she had striot Orders never to speak to me 
about religion, and to avoid all outward obser- 
vances of it before me. Still she was the only 
person I ever saw praying, and that gave me 
some idea of devotion. Bnt how soon such 
impressions vanish with the young 1 I was 
much more taken up by the fear of hell, which 
my strict religious instructor continuaUy im- 
pressed upon me, assuring me at the same 
time that nothing could save me from etemal 
punishment but the belief that Christ had died 
for me. My grandmother did not hke this 
man, and oooasionally she used, indirectly, 
to go against him; not openly, beoause my 
father had chosen him for me. During the 
last few years that I spent at home, my sym- 
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pathy for the Catholic Church was awakened, 
because it seemed to me that the Church did 
so much good, and had so much to suffer ; and 
when my husband proposed to me, and I 
foTind out that he was a CathoKo, the fact 
increased my sympathy with him. But it 
has Hot given me faith." 

She spoke these words quietly, tonelessly, 
without emphasis, as if to explain her present 
Position to herseif rather than to her Ksteners. 
He was seized with unutterable pity for this 
woman, who — so young, so beautifiil, so loving 
and belqved, so happy, apparently — :was yet 
internally living in a desert, unable to quench 
the thirst of her soul in the Divine waters 
which were so near at hand. At length, in 
Order to say something, he remarked — 
^' So Lord Waldegrave is a CathoUc ? " 
" Most certainly ! " answered Lord Walde- 
grave with vivacity ; " and I revere the Catholic 
Church as mankind's greatest benefactress, 
both for her moral teaching and her religious 
training. The best and highest teaching 
which ever pröceeded from the temple of 
Memphis or the groves of Dodona, or from the 
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Orphesian and Elysium Mysteries, disappears, 
when compared with the blessed influenoe of 
the Catholio Church, like the morning mist 
before the sun. It is only my personal 
relations to God which as yet it does not seem 
to touch. That is my own affair, and that of 
my conscience, the rights of which I conld 
not give up without being at war with myself. 
And, after all, it is one's personal intercourse 
with God which constitutes one's reHgion." 

He was no theologian, nor accustomed to 
dogmatical discussions ; but, brought up as he 
had been in firm faith, he repKed — 

"But personal relations towards God require 
an objective rule in order to render them 
Christian. The subjective conscience does not 
suffice ; it may be deadened by the violenoe of 
our passions, and warped by their sophistry." 

" Who would presume to deny this last 
assertion?" said Lord Waldegrave — "not I, 
certainly. Our passions, however, are roused 
up and die away again; but conscience re- 
mains, and moral teaching lays down a rule 
for US which sets conscience right, and biings 
back everything into its proper order.'* 
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He looked grave and repKed: "But moral 
teaching can have no solid basis unless it 
rests on a religious belief, which is a reve- 
lation of the Divine will for all mankind." 

" Such revelations have never been want- 
ing/* Said Lord Waldegrave; " only they were 
adapted to different epochs and countries, not 
only among the Jews, but in the case of 
all civiHzed nations. With the Indians, the 
Persians, the Egyptians, and the Greeks, you 
will find traces of the threefold personality of 
God ; in others, legends of heroes standing 
between God and man, and joyfully offering 
themselves up as propitiatory sacrifices." 

'^ Oh," exclaimed he, " but how distorted 
are these ideas, which certainly must originally 
have Sprung from the teaching of CathoUc 
tradition." 

^^You call them distorted — I call them 
obscured," retumed Lord Waldegrave. ^^ In 
the story of Prometheus, the vulture tears in 
pieces the unfortim&te being who had the 
audacity to breathe lifo and soul into dead 
statues ; and if, in the story of Hercules, Hero 
finds his death on the scaffold after having 
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accomplislied bis gigantic task, are not tliese 
scenes on the Caucasus and Orta foreshadow- 
ings of Golgotha ? '* 

"No," replied he deoisively; "they are 
related to one another just as fables are to 
history, or fiction to truth — ^that is, if I keep 
to the profane side of them. If taken in a 
higher sense, these scenes^ as yon call them, 
have no sort of relation to one another." 

*^ Ours is a time of individuahzing," answered 
Lord Waldegrave. "Because our Century 
inherits the convictions, the views, the 
opinions of the foregoing one, each one must 
therefore endeavour, out of this vast mass of 
matter, to appropriate to himself that which 
is best suited to bis mental requirements. No 
one can hope for perfect satisfaction of all bis 
desires, both spiritual and intellectual. But 
let no one imagine that salvation can be found 
for aU in one and the same exterior shape and 
pattem. Such is the result of my experience 
amongst thousands and thousands of people of 
every nation and creed." 

"Andthose who out of this colossal chaos 
do not know how to extract that which may 
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give them some amount of consolation, what 
is to become of them ? " inquired Lady 
Waldegrave. 

"They mnst resign themselves," answered 
Lord Waldegrave, " or they become the 
victims of unrestrained passions, of conflicts 
without weapons; which is oftener the case 
than resignation." 

" That soimds horrible ! " replied she, 
covering her face with her hands. 

"Well, well, Dea, we will contimie our 
search," said her husband tenderly. It was 
plaüi that this man was ready and delighted 
to give his beloved wife everything in bis 
power, but that which he did not himself 
possess he conld not of course give to her. 

It was settled that they should aU make the 
voyage up the Nile together ; that is to say, 
eaoh in their own dahabieh^ the boats follow- 
ing each other closely, so that they might 
easily live together. 

Both men were great chess players, and fond 
of hunting and shooting, although there was 
but little Sport. Crocodiles were rare between 
the greater and lesser cataracts, and they 
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did not care to go far away into the desert, 
after wolves and other game, because of leav- 
ing Lady Waldegrave too long alone. She 
was always with them when they went to see 
temples, or tombs in the rocks, or old monu- 
ments ; and wben they were out shooting, she 
read and wrote or stndied books on English 
architecture. Then when evening came on, 
and the short winter's-day siin had set in a 
very sea of crimson light behind the Lybian 
mountains, and when Orion the star hunter 
had risen in the east, shining above the 
Arabian hüls — ^then the sportsmen came 
home to dinner, and the remainder of the 
evening, offcen until late at night, was passed 
in conversation haK grave, half gay, relating 
either to the events of the day or things con- 
nected with them, or eise to subjects apart 
from things that surrounded them, suggested 
by the inner world of thought. 

Enveloped in her long white hournmts^ the 
hood drawn over her head, Lady Waldegrave 
lay on a sofa placed in a Kttle recess on the 
Upper deck, close to the steps leading to the 
entrance of the cabin. Her husband and his 
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guest seated themselves opposite her. The 
immeasurable world of stars was clearly 
reflected in the broad still river, the boat 
ghded smoothly along as if between two skies, 
and there was nothing to remind him of earth 
but the restless human heart that was within. 
Yes: it was restless. Not, indeed, that he 
forgot that she was Lord Waldegrave's wife. 
Not that ! Still he feit himseK unaccountably 
drawn to this woman. With joy would he 
have sacrificed half his own happiness to have 
given her what she was longing for. She was 
always equaUy kind to him, sympathizing, 
open-hearted, and simple. ** Talk to me about 
your reKgion," she would say to him some- 
times; *' I like it." Ho did so as far as he 
oould, and answered her questions and 
objections; she maintained, however, the 
opinions of her husband — ^that each soul must ' 
create for itseK its own behef. He once 
reproachöd her with it almost angrily. 

** My husband is so much cleverer and more 
experienced than I am," answered she 
composedly, "that I do not know what I 
could do better than keep to his ideas." 
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" And in spite of all your love, you oppose 
yourself to your wife's independenoe of soul ! " 
exolaimed he one evening, angrily tuming to 
Lord Waldegrave. 

" By no means ! " answered the latter 
smiling, " I preserve her independence. 
With her imaginative nature, she would be 
miserable if she allowed herseif to be fettered 
by any exterior form of rehgion ; she would 
not find that for which she is yeaming, and 
the disenchantment would make her miser- 
able. Man is, and ever will be, a very 
imperfect being, be his creed what it may." 

In which latter sentiment Lord Waldegrave 
was of course quite right. Moreover, these 
discussions did not serve to advance matters, 
as Lady Waldegrave always ended by agreeing 
with her husband. Simday was always a day 
of rest. This had been made a condition with 
the beatmen. One Saturday evening they 
stopped at the town of Keneh, in Central 
Egypt, where there is a Franciscan monastery, 
and he made arrangements to go early on 
Sunday moming to Mass. 

"Let US go to Keneh too; you will have 
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yoxir own servioe there,'* said Lady Walde- 
grave to her husband ; and he consented at 
once. He put no obstacles in her way, 
exoept those of his own ideas and opinions. 
Had he gone against her it might have urged 
her on. As it was, she rested with trust and 
oonfidenoe in his love. 

"I am a fool," she said sometimes, "to 
wish for anything more than what I already 
have. My love for my husband is my 
religion/' 

" That is star worship," replied he to whom 
she once expressed the feeHng. **Etemal 
Wisdom will not brook that." 

" If it had ever shone upon me ^then 

perhaps," she answered sadly. 

Well, he was obliged to go alone to Mass on 
that Sunday, for Lady Waldegrave had a 
slight attack of fever, and remained in the 
inner oabin. This depressed bim to such a 
degree that one might have supposed he had 
expeoted her conversion from this particular 
Mass. Li the affcernoon the Father Superior 
oame to see him — a grave old man, a 
Spaniard. Quietly, and with the utmost 
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simplicity, he related much out of the life 
which for forty years he had lad in Egypt, 
partly amongst Mahomedans, partly amongst 
bad Catholics. A life so poor, so hard, so 
deprived of anything like comfort, or 
encouragement, or pleasure — so fall of every 
kind of privation, that it seemed marvellous 
how any human being could bear it ; how it 
could be possible he should not succumb 
beneath the sysiphus-like work of dragging 
along the terrible weight of such a life. 

" It was the will of God that led me into 
the land of Egypt — ^it is the will of God that 
keeps me here. Sustinuit anima mea in 
Domino/ * said the old man, 

When Lord Waldegrave heard that the 
Franciscan monk was on board the other 
dahabieh, he sent him a bountiful alms. To 
express his thanks he merely said — 

" I wiU pray for him." 

Earthly things had no longer any value for 
him. Later on, Lady Waldegrave inquired 
about this Visit, and her husband said— 

"There are still, you see, individuals existing 
in the land of Thebes, which proves that the 
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race of the old fathers of the desert is not yet 
extinct." 

'^ladmire, but I cannot understand it," 
answered she ; ** a character so energetic, so 
oompletely dead to seif, might move the whole 
World. Why does he stay here without aim 
or scope for his activity ? " 

" Because God led him (as once Abraham) 
into the land of promise," repKed he ; " not, 
indeed, into that of milk and honey, but into 
that land where the promise relates to that 
which is heavenly and etemal. ..." 

And so they travelled on, more and more 
south. To Thebes, with its enormous ruins 
extending for miles; to the island of PhilsB, 
within the roar of the lesser cataracts of the 
Nile ; and, finaUy, through the whole of 
Nubia, with its huge temples of rock at 
Wadi-Halfa, as far as the greater cataracts, 
where there Stretches out an immeasurable 
chaos of desert, sand, blocks of rocks, and 
whirlpools, into which no human foot has 
even yet penetrated. 

Then their homeward joumey began. They 
went swiftly enough down the Nile, and the 
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middle of March fonnd them once more at 
Cairo ; but not as when they leffc it. Lady 
Waldegrave's behaviour to her travelling com- 
panion had nndergone a great change. Why ? 
He never knew ; he does not know. Every 
trace of open-hearted confidenoe and sympathy 
had vanished, and when the two men talked 
together she remained silent. 

Was she out of temper ? Lively characters 
such as hers are not often out of temper. 
Was she ill ? No ; she was stronger in 
health. Was she offended by the profound 
deferential homage he paid her? Impossi- 
ble ! Such homage was surely seldom given 
to any woman. Did she wish to show him 
that he was nothing in her life ? 

Perhaps. But was it necessary to do it 
in so abrupt a manner ? or was there in her 
something of that common characteristic of 
women — coquetry? Did she enjoy playing 
with his feelings — dazzling,' teazing, attract- 
ing and repelling, only to see how fax her 
magic power would go? He oould not 
beKeve it. 

Yet where is the soul so pure that one 
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can look down into its very depths ? Eacli 
one has its seorets, whioh, like subterranean 
passages, do not show on the surfaoe. Yes ; 
and even labyrinths. This he knew only 
too well. One last supposition might be 
possible, but he will not imagine it — that of 
her fearing to accustom herseif too muoh to 
his being about her : to his society. 

Enough ! Whatever it was she was entirely 
changed. Not so her husband ; he was the 
same as ever, and appeared not to remark 
that she was different. 

On their return to Cairo, he had only just 
time to accustom Abud to a lady's saddle. 
But the fine, sagacious animal was docile, 
and the first time that she mounted Abud, 
he went as quietly as if he had carried her 
for years. That pleased him. Her pilgrim- 
age would be thus considerably less weari- 
some. Then came the parting. Lord 
Waldegrave took leave of him heartily; she 
— ooldly. Then their Uttle caravan started 
for the Easter festivities at Jerusalem, by 
El Arisch and Gaza. 

He did not go at once to India, but back 
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to Europe and to his home. He wished to 
arrange his affairs, trifling as they were, so 
that they might be in order, either for life 
or death, and then to continue his wander- 
ings — still with the one idea that when he 
should have travelled over the whole globe, 
and found nothing beneath the stars capable 
of satisfying his heart, he would then find 
rest and quiet, and peace of mind. 

He had been absent for two years. An ox- 
cart in Hindustan, a common inn in the 
Himalayan mountains, had been his shelter, 
the chase his ohief occupation, the surmount- 
ing of a thousand difficulties and dangers his 
pleasure and deHght. 

But all this did not help him to gain the 
victory which he sought — and yet dreaded. 

He retumed home to look about him in 
poor oppressed Europe, which lay prostrate, 
crushed to the ground by despotism of all 
kinds, amongst whom the Grand Turk was 
not the worst. He thanked God that he had 
been born in a peaceful land, and in prosper- 
ous times, which did not condemn biTn to 
Shoulder a gun : a weapon he had always feit 
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tempted to direot against the existing order 
of things — which was, in his opinion, the 
destruotion of all real order. He resolved to 
settle down on his isolated estate (encampin^^ 
in a mere keeper's hut), and await what tlie 
stream of time shonld bring him. The iin- 
expected meeting with Lady Waldegrave 
frightens him away. He shuts himseK up in 
his tower. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A PIOUS WOMAN. 



An old beggax woman of that class who make 
begging a profession, and traflSo on dirt and 
external misery, was passing one day by a 
fine-looking house wliioh appeared unin- 
habited, for some of the Windows were closed 
mth blinds, and no sound, or movement, or 
sign of life, such as are nsually to be heard 
about a large house, prooeeded from behind 
them. She cast a passing oontemptuous look 
at the house, orossed over to the other side, 
and seated herseif on a stone bench which ran 
along one side of the building. Near the seat 
was a small iron gate, and behind it a second 
gate of wood ; on the other side a drinking- 
fountain with two glasses attached by chains; 
The woman sat there fumbling about in a 
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large covered basket, amongst a medley of 
things whioh originally were never meant to 
be in one and the same reoeptacle. She did 
not, however, seem by any means dissatisfied 
with the result of her investigation, and had 
just shut down the lid in order to hide her 
treasures from any stränge eye, when a young 
woman, miserably clad and of sickly appear- 
anoe, came along the road. 

"Well, slattem, is that yon?" said the old 
woman, as she made room for the younger one 
on the seat beside her. " Do you want to get 
cured here too ? " 

" Yes, that I do," answered the girl snlkily, 
" bnt my name is not Blattern." 

"Well, it's certainly not yonr Christian 
name, Nanny; bnt ever since yon conldtoddle 
yon were always so imtidy, so nnwashed and 
uncombed, so ragged and dirty, that nobody 
ever called yon anything bnt Slattem." 

" They shonld have called my mother so — 

not me." 

"Never mind, Nanny, it is as it is — first 
of all your mother, and then the factories, 
have yon on their conscienoe, eh ? " 
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'* Of course ! " said the young woman, 
crossly. ^^ And now I am so ill that life is 
dying out in me . . . . and I don't want to 
die." 

'' No one wants to die — ^why should you ? " 

^'Because I'm so poor and wretohed that 
I don't know what to do with myself." 

''I thought you were well paid in the 
factories, Nanny." 

''Yes, so you are, when you are healthy 
and can work hard. But when one is well, 
one wants a Httle cheering up after work .... 
and then the week's wages soon go." 

^'It'g what I've always said — ^this going to 
the factories is the devil's own work. Eemain 
where you are and support yourself re- 
speotably — that's what I always say," con- 
tinued the old woman, softly patting the lid 
of her basket. ''Well now, Nancy, if you 
are rested, we must ring the bell." 

They both got up, and the younger woman 
suddenly said, mistrustingly — 

''But will the woman really make me 
Avell ? " 

" ' God Almighty only knows that,' Madame 
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Sink would say," retumed the old woman in 
a canting tone. *' Yon can but give her a trial, 
Nancy. It costs nothing, and is not worse 
to take than the mixtures which the parish 
doctor prescribes." 

" I would not go to the parish doctor at any 
price ; not if I were at death's door ! " cried 
Nancy excitedly. 

''I would not say as much for myself," 
answered the old woman calmly. 

** No, I would not do it. The parish 
doctors seil the bodies of the poor to hospitals, 
and then the hospital doctors cut open the 
bodies to see what the illness was ; and then 
what is left is thrown away, just like a de ad 
animal. I'll have a Christian burial ! " 

" So will I, Nancy ; we've as much right to 
that as rieh people have ; but never in my life 
have I heard it said that the parish doctor 
might trade in dead bodies. It's true that 
he treats the sick poor so badly that it's no 
wonder if all sorts of bad things are said 
about him." 

She rang the bell. In a short time the 
little door was opened and the women went 

i 
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in. They found themselves in a sorupulously 
clean courtyard, in which a few fowls were 
running abont. On the right hand stood the 
dwelling-house, on the leffc domestic offices; 
opposite, the stables and chief entrance. 
Everything closely fastened up, not a living 
being to be seen. 

*' There's something uncanny abont this 
place," whispered Nancy. 

The old woman recalled her to silence by a 
touch of the elbow, and then approached the 
buildings on the left. 

**What is that written over the door?" 
asked Nancy in a lond voice. 

*' That you mnst work," muttered the old 
woman ; an idea which did not appear to suit 
the girl, and it was with faltering steps that 
she followed her companion, who, with the air 
of one familiär with the place, put down her 
basket against the wall, and advanced towards 
the door bearing the inscription. This 
inscription consisted of a single word, which, 
however, was intended to express two 
meanings, viz. work and the place in which 
the work was to be done. The greatest stress 
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was laid on the principal idea ; the secondary 
one came afterwards, so that one read on a 
white board with blaok letters, the first of 
gigantic size, the others very small — 

Xuä DOrä-torium. 

The woman knooked at this door, and on 
hearing a low " Come in," they both entered. 
In a light, airy, whitewashed room stood a 
woman in an iron-grey dress, with a large 
apron of coarse unbleaohed linen, and a piain 
linen cap. She had a tall thin figure, with 
narrow Shoulders and a long lean neck, whioh, 
like the withered stem of a dried-np flower, 
supportiag her head which leant a Kttle 
towards the leffc Shoulder, the right eye having 
a sHght upward glanoe; not, however, a 
heavenly one, for its look was oold and hard. 
Neither did the small, compressed, hpless 
mouth express anything like kindliness, as 
she Said in a monotonous voioe — 

" WeU, Mother Klette, what is it to-day ? " 

Whilst Mother Klette, after her somewhat 

broad and garrulous manner, was repeating 

for the thousandth time the story of her 
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complaints, her companion was examining the 
surroundings with much curiosity. Her 
survey, however, soon came to an end. 

From one side of the room to the other 
were stretohed pieces of string, on which 
hung small bundles of herbs, some dried. On 
the stone floor were boxes of varions sizes 
carefiilly closed. In each window had been 
plaoed fine wire bhnds, which allowed a free 
passage of air, but kept out inseots. Before 
one window stood a table with a stone top, 
and a straw chair, in front of which wa^ 
placed a small straw mat ; in the other 
Windows a bench for the patients. She seated 
herseK on this bench and waited tili it was 
her turn. 

*^ Yes, that's just my case, Madame Sink," 
were the concluding words of Mother Klette's 
long monologue. 

'* Therefore you had better go on with the 
valerian tea," answered Madame Sink, affcer a 
moment's reflection. ^' Camomile tea is also 
very good for the cramp, but it is more for 
acute pain. Valerian is the right remedy for 
chronic spasms." 
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" If it would only not come back again, 
Madame Sink ! ' ' 

*' Sickness has been inflicted on mankind in 
consequence of the Fall," said Madame Sink, 
twisting her head still more over her Shoulder. 
" As long as sin remains in the world there 
will always be sickness; and however kindly 
one may feel and intend to be towards one's 
neighbours, one can bnt give them the means 
of alleviating their sufferings ; and this is just 
what valerian tea does." 

" So it does, true enough, Madame Sink. 
And now my husband is very bad — and that's 
not to be wondered at, and him seventy years 
of age and living so poor ! " 

" What's the matter with him ? " asked 
Madame Sink drily. 

^' I can't rightly say, Madame Sink, but he 
has such trouble in getting his breath, and his 
feet are swollen and " 

*^ His feet swollen ! " interrupted Madame 
Sink. '^ Be easy then, Mother Klette ; I have 
a sure remedy against that — juniper tea ! 
With this wonderful tea I have set up many 
dropsical folks on their legs again." 
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" Very good, Madame Sink — I have offcen 
heard the praises of juniper tea. But they 
say — I'm sure I don't know — ^that my poor 
old man wants something besides the tea 
. . . good food, Madame Sink — ^brotli, and 
a little bit of beef for bis dinner now and 
then. Wbat do you say to that ? " 

Madame Sink raised her drooping head and 
neck imtü it was as straight as an arrow be- 
tween her Shoulders, and answered with rigid 
precision — 

" I reoommend and give gratis such remedies 
as I know by experienoe to be effectnal. If 
there are those who can eure dropsy with beef, 
you can try their remedies — I keep to my 
own." 

'^ No offence, Madame Sink ; it was only a 
question," returned the old woman, with a haW 
sneer, as she took possession of the parcel 
which Madame Sink had dehberately and 
slowly prepared for her. When that was 
done, Madame Sink asked — 

" Who is that yoimg person, Mother Klette, 
who came in with you ? " 

" I belong to this place," said Nancy, getting 
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up, " but I worked seven yeaxs in the factories, 
and am come home ill." 

''And so the seven fat years are foUowed 
by the seven lean ones. Yes, yes, that's the 
way of the world," continued Madame Sink, 
and her head was once more bent over her left 
Shoulder. '' Well, and what's the matter with 
you ? '' 

'' I cannot teil you that, for I don't know 
myself, but I cough day and night, tili I'm so 
tired I'm ready to drop." 

" There are various kinds of coughs, and 
corresponding medicines," began Madame 
Sink in a pedantic tone of voioe. '' For an 
ordinary cold, marsh-mallow tea is suflBcient; 
it is soft and emoUient. If towards evening 
slight feverish Symptoms appear, I give lime- 
blossom tea — a most agreeable beverage. 
Should, however, the mischief be deeper ^eated 
and the limgs be affected, I prescribe my incom- 
parable ehest mixture, which that consumptive 
girl, Katie Bander, whom you probably know, 
has now had gratis from me for five years." 

'' Katie Bander was taken to the church- 
yard yesterday," retumed Nancy. 
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** Yes, there is no herb that grows tliat can 
keep off death, for death is the punishment of 
sin, aocording to Holy Writ," replied Madame 
Sink, and agaia her head dropped on her 
Shoulder. '^ Had Katie Bander not taken my 
tea she wonld have been in the churchyard 
five years ago. I wül give you some of this 
tea too. How old are you ? " 

'* Two-and-twenty." 

" So young ! Then I hope you work hard." 

'' There 's no work for me here; there are no 
cotton mills," rephed Nancy. 

*' But I suppose you can sew, and knit, and 
wash, and cook." 

'' If I had leamt I dare say I could have 
done so when I was well; now I am too 
wretched and weak for anything.'' 

*'One can always do some sort of work. 
Work is good for body and soul when one 
works for the glory of God and the good of 
one's fellow-creatures. I am myself an 
example of this. I go about for miles coUect- 
ing my herbs in the fields and woods, on the 
banks and hill-sides. For hours I stand here 
in this room, mixing up all these wild herbs 
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until they are fit for use, and attending to 
poor people who cannot afford to spend their 
few pence on apothecsiries' stuff. In tliis way 
I have work and plenty, from one year's end 
to another. Holy Scripture teils us that we 
should eat our bread in the sweat of our brow, 
and it is my comfort in my work to remember 
that I am doing exactly what our Lord God 
requires of us." 

'^ You get some wine and meat with your 
bread sometimes, eh, Madame Sink? " 

Madame Sink's neck moved out of the 
diagonal position into the perpendicular, and 
she was just opening her mouth to preaoh a 
sermon against gluttony, when the Angelus 
sounded from the church tower. She bowed 
her head, folded her hands, moved her lips, 
and Struck her breast at the words, ^* And the 
Word was made flesh." Mother Klette did 
precisely the same. Nancy only looked on 
and stared at the others as they prayed. 
When Madame Sink had finished, she said 
stemly to Nancy — 

*^ You do not pray, you do not work; God 
will never make you well." 
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*' I've forgotten how," stammered Nancy in 
confusion. 

*' Forgotten how to pray ! How awfull" 
exclaimed Madame Sink in pious horror. 

'* Perhaps she's never leamt, Madame Sink," 
Said Mother Klette kindly. *'It wasn't the 
fashion to say prayers in that family ! " 

*' Are there no more patients ? " interrupted 
Madame Sink, giving Nancy a little parcel of 
herb tea. 

*' No, Madame Sink ; it's too hot to-day on 
the road from the town here. It's enough to 
kill one," said Mother Klette. 

* * That is why my good husband put up that 
drinking fountain close to the door in the 
wall," retumed Madame Sink. ^'Beautifiil 
fresh water, just the same as we have in 
here. Now go, and God be with you; and 
when your tea is finished, come again." 

No sooner had Mother Klette turned her 
back on the courtyard with its iron gate, 
than she threw herseif down on the bench, 
and groaned out — 

** Now, is not that too bad ? I say, Slattem, 
or Nancy — it's all one — is not that too bad ? " 
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^^Yes," Said Nancy sulkily. ^* I don't like 
the woman. Wliat does it matter to her 
whether I work, or pray, or not ? Pray, 
indeed ! The parish doctor never asks so 
stupid a question as that." 

** It's too bad ! And I am to pour icy cold 
water into my poor old empty stomach. It's 
too bad ! '' 

** Cold water does one good in the heat, 
though," retumed Nancy, as she drank off 
a glassful ; *' but what was that long tale 
about that dropsical man ? " 

Mother Klette rose hastily, seized her 
basket, and answered as they walked home- 
wards — 

" My old cousin is dropsical ; I take him 
juniper-tea, and he gives me in return snuff, 
or a few coppers, or anything he happens to 
have. That is how poor people should help 
one another." 

When Madame Sink had carefully dusted 
eaeh Httle bündle of herbs, she left her labora- 
tory; not, however, before she had com- 
placently read over to herseif, half aloud, 
the labeis on the different chests and boxes — 
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marsh-mallow tea, camomile tea, eider tea, 
balm tea, dandelion tea, lime-blossom tea, 
nettle tea, juniper tea, teas for the cliest. 
Then she himg her apron over the back of 
the chair, shut the door, put the key into her 
pooket, went to the pump in the yard, and 
held her hands under the stream of water; 
then dried them in the warm air, and entered 
the house, where her daughter was waiting 
for her in a piain, scantüy fumished room, 
with a table laid for two persons. 

^* Mary Anne, dear," said Madame Sink, 
" as your father is not at home it will be a 
good day to exercise ourselves in self-denial. 
For what is prayer and work without self- 
denial ? Hypocrisy, Mary Anne, nothing 
eise. But we are in real earnest, and there- 
fore the first 'thing we have to do is mortifi- 
cation of the palate." 

'* Yes, mother dear, everything in its right 
time and place," replied Mary Anne, not over 
cheerfully. 

^^ You make the old saying true : ^ Good 
children like soup,' *' said Madame Sink, as 
she sat down and handed her daughter a 
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soup-plate füll of waxm water, with a few 
grains of rice floating about in it. 

^^Yes, especially when it is good," replied 
Mary Anne in a surly tone. Then, heroically 
emptying her plate, she said again — 

^^Have you heard, mother, that George is 
back again ?" 

'* George ! " cried Madame Sink, hastily 
raising her head. *' Who is George ? what is 
George? what is he?" 

*^ Oh, mother!" exclaimed Mary Anne in 
amazement, ** you surely know who our 
neighbour George von Turn is ? " 

" I ask what he is, what he does ? — that is 
the chief thing in a man's life ! Work ! But 
he does not work, he does not belong to the 
working-class. He is neither a soldier nor a 
lawyer. You have nothing whatever to do 
with such a man — not if he had been our 
neighbour for a hundred years," said Madame 
Sink with great vehemence. 

" But, mother, what is it to me that Herr 
Ton Tum is neither a soldier nor a working 
man ? " asked Mary Anne. 

Madame Sink would not, however, confess 
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what was really in lier heart, viz. the fear 
that Herr von Tum might wish to marry the 
daughter of a millionaire, and then spend lier 
money. She therefore answered abruptly — 

**Herr von Tum has nothing whatever to 
do with you." 

** But he has always been so kind and good 
to me," replied Mary Anne, in a melancholy 
tone. 

*^ Yes ; when you were a child.'* 

" I was not a child three years ago . . . and 
affcer all, why should he not be kind to me ? " 

** I teil you, Mary Anne, that I will have no 
communication with Herr von Tum. Should 
he call when your father is from home and I 
busy in the laboratory, or out in the woods 
collecting herbs for my ehest mixture, he will 
not, of course, be admitted." 

The scanty dish of potatoes which succeeded 
the soup was eaten and the repast finished. 
Madame Sink said a long grace, Mary Anne a 
short one. Then the older woman took her 
botanical box and her bonnet, and set out on 
her wanderings ; Mary Anne stayed at home, 
wearying terribly over her sewing. It never 
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entered this pious woman's head to occupy 
herself with Mary Anne in some way suited to 
her age ; and so it came to pass that the poor 
girl spent a very cheerless life, without brothers 
or sisters, or young companions, or any kind of 
interest. 

Herr Sink had raised himseK from the con- 
dition of a working man by great industry, 
greater economy, and still greater luck, inas- 
much as under the few acres which he had 
laboriously acquired he had discovered an enor- 
mously productive coal-mine. With men of 
his stamp the great thing is to get the first 
few thousands. When onoe that is done, they 
heap together interest upon interest, go into 
speculations with prudent foresight, and look 
upon usury of all kinds as the best sort of 
business. Herr Sink took a long time to con- 
sider before he married a girl whose economical 
tum of mind equalled his own, and who, though 
ßhe brought him nothing in actual money — ^her 
father having become bankrupt before his 
death — still had a nice little property. This 
indeed should have been sold, in order to cover 

• 

some portion at least of the debts ; but Herr 
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Sink suoceeded in proving that this property 
had been settled on the wife of the deceased, 
and that consequently the danghter inherited 
it from the mother. The oreditors, therefore, 
lost their money, and Herr Sink added it to 
that which he aheady possessed. 

The home which the pious Madame Sink 
had thns bronght her husband stood just 
outside one of those old-fashioned, dark-look- 
ing Httle towns which give to the banks of 
the Ehine their peculiar character. Nestling 
at the foot of rocks which cultivation has 
changed into vineyards, but on whose snm- 
mits the ruins of old forts and Castles are still 
Standing, these towns, with their sharp-pointed 
gable roofs, tiimble-down walls, old postem 
gates, watch-towers, and large churches, look 
exactly like the Ehenish legends of olden time 
illustrated in stonework; indeed, all that 
poets have said and sung about them is not 
so romantic as the appearance they present. 

Nevertheless, many of these Httle towns are 
less pleasant to Hve in than to admire in 
passing. Their close proximity to the rocks, 
with nothing but the road to divide them 
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from the river, produces a kind of narrow and 
oppressive feeling, whicli in Summer, owing 
to the want of trees and refresliing shade, 
prevents them from being agreeable dwelling- 
places. 

Herr Sink, however, did not mind such 
things, but took possession of his house, 
and estabhshed himseK in it in the most in- 
expensive style. 

The front rooms of the house, the Windows 
of which had a beautiful view over the river 
and opposite banks, were kept shut, and they 
inhabited only a couple of rooms, the Windows 
of which looked into the yard. 

Herr and Madame Sink were so dead to all 
the beauties of nature, that they might have 
served as modeis for the saints, had only their 
motives been equally good. 

"What is it to me whether the Ehine is 
green or blue, the rocks grey or yellow?" 
Herr Sink used to say. And indeed he saw 
nothing of it ; he either sat from early in the 
moming tili late at night at his desk doing his 
accounts, or he spent his life rushing up and 
down the Ehine, by rail or steamer, on busi- 
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ness : his wife, in the mean time, busying 
herself either with her household duties or 
her laboratory. 

Between these two parents of hers, Mary 
Anne grew up like a plant on stony gronnd. 
It had been Madame Sink's great wish that 
her daughter should marry — ^but only a very 
rieh man, who would be so fond of her that 
he would reqnire no dowry, and himseK nnder- 
take to provide her trousseau. Such a phoenix, 
however, did not seem to be forthcoming, and 
in the mean time Mary Anne was nearly bored 
to death. 

She had no sort of intercourse with any 
young girls in the neighbourhood, her parents 
considering anything of the kind quite super- 
fluous. 

'^ Better to spend the time in work," they 
Said ; ^^ society only leads to unnecessary 
expense of one kind or another." 

Her sole amusement was the garden; and 
although it only consisted in an arbour, a 
few vegetable beds, and some gooseberry and 
currant bushes, it was, at any rate, a change 
to dig and rake in it sometimes, and to raise 
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a few flowers in pots. She was not allowed to 
do so in the open ground. 

" They would have taken np the place of 
vegetables and not been of any use/' Madame 
Sink Said. 

On the afternoon in question, Mary Anne 
had taken her work into the arbour, and for 
Bome time she sat considering why her mother 
ßhould be so indignant that George von Tum 
was neither in business nor in the army. She 
rejoiced that he was back again, and that 
there was every hope that he would come 
and See her. 

Between the town and the Sinks' house 
stood an old-fashioned building, a kind of low, 
Square tower, with a pointed roof ; it was 
called the Grey House. Possibly it might have 
been the remains of some old Castle which 
had form^rly stood there, and been destroyed, 
like so many others, at the time of the 
Swedish war. For fiffcy years it had been 
owned and inhabited by a certain Herr von 
Tum, and when he died, at a great age, it was 
left to his great niece, George's mother. 
Belonging to the house was a vineyard, 
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whicli forinod a kind of background to the 
building. There was no garden, only a grass- 
plat and a few walnut trees. In the courtyard 
in front of the house was also a wahiut tree. 

Trees round about houses always impart a 
certain homeUke, comfortable look to a place. 
It is not Wanderers who plant trees, bat those 
who have a real love for their home, and who 
hope to see their children and children's 
chüdren reposing beneath their shade. These 
beautifiil trees gave the Grey House a solenm 
and somewhat peculiar appearance, but by no 
means a melancholy one. The boundary 
between it and the Sink property was a brook, 
which came down from a chff, and had wom 
away a deep narrow bed in the stony ground. 
This, however, was only the case in storms of 
rain or when there was a sudden thaw of 
snow. In the summer the brook diminished 
to a mere thread of water, and in a long 
drought it was entirely dried up. 

A narrow, uneven footpath led from the 
Sinks' garden into the deep ravine, and then 
gradually up to the top of the height. The 
hiU on the opposite side was woody, and there 
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it was that Madame Sink went to collect her 
herbs. The rock behind the Grey House was 
less steep, and planted with vines. The brook 
was fenced ofif by a low hedge instead of a wall. 

As Mary Anne was sitting in the dusty 
arbour, looking from time to time at the Grey 
House, and congratulating herseif that its 
Windows were once more open, her pleasnre 
was suddenly greatly increased by the appear- 
ance of Herr von Turn at the door of his house. 
He crossed the grass-plat, got over the hedge, 
jumped over the brook and the hedge belong- 
ing to the Sinks' garden, and was standing 
in front of Mary Anne before she had time to 
reflect whether she ought to advance to meet 
him or to run away. 

*^ How do you do, Mary Anne ? " said he in 
a friendly tone, as he shook hands with her 
and seated himself quietly beside her on the 
bench. *' You hardly know me again, do you ? 
I am so sunburnt ! " 

^* Indeed I do ! '' she eagerly exclaimed. 
^^ We were so afraid the hyenas would eat 
you up." 

" Hyenas only feed on dead bodies, and you 
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See I am still quite alive/' replied he oheer- 
fully. " But how taU you are grown, Mary 
Anne ! How old are you ? " 

" I am eighteen.'* 

^* Oh, how young ! " cried he. 

'^ I don't think so at all ! In two years 
I shall he twenty . . . and at twenty one is 
no longer so very young." 

*' What a long time it is since I was 
eighteen ! " he answered musingly. 

*' Just twelve years." 

*' How accurately you reckon, Mary Anne." 

" My father thinks I can't reckon at all." 

" Where is your father? Does your mother 
still work in her lahoratory ? " 

^* Oh yes ! everything is just the same as 
usual with us. I don't know where my father 
is ; and my mother is busy with her herbs, and 
all that. It was always so : there is nothing 
new." 

*' New things are seldom good things, 
Mary Anne." 

'^You have a right to say that — ^you who 
have Seen more of geography than I have 
even read about. Our priest said the other 
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day you were at home in both hemispheres, 
and I don't even know where they are." 

^^ Comfort yourself, Mary Anne/' answered 
he, much amused. " In both hemispheres 
there is land, air, water, and animals of every 
kind — and all this you have here on the 
Ehine." 

"Then I can't understand why you don't 
stay on the Ehine, but run in danger of 
being devoured by wild beasts," said Mary 
Anne, looking at him inquiringly. 

He was süent for a few minutes ; his mind 
was evidently wandering. Then, as if suddenly 
recollecting that he owed her an answer, he 
Said — 

" Tes, it is odd, is it not ? But there's a 
something in man that drives him away from 
the home of his childhood, from the scenes 
of his youth, in search of dangers, conflicts, 
hazardous exploits. These have a charm 
of their own — ^the nameless charm which a 
man has in testing his powers, ^xercising 
his faculties, triumphing over Opposition, and 
creating and finding his own career. That, 
Mary Anne, is what I call living.'' 
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" But de not I live ? " asked she in amaze- 
ment. 

* ' Certainly yon do. With women these things 
are different ; with them it is generally only 
the imagination, with some few only the mind, 
which takes these high flights. Natura has 
thus ordered it. Woman's place is in her 
home, at her own fireside. You have an 
example of that in yonr parents. Your father 
is out of doors, your mother indoors.'' 

" It's exceedingly tiresome, I think, to live 
as my mother lives," cried Mary Anne. 

^^Would you rather go to the land of 
hyenas?" he playfully asked. 

But scarcely were the words out of his lips, 
when Mary Anne 's face suddenly expressed a 
horror as great as if she had suddenly seen 
a hyena. It was her mother whom she had 
just perceived Coming along the path on the 
cHff. 

Herr von Tum followed the direction of her 
eyes, and then said, in a reassuring tone — 

'* Your mother knows the road so weU that 
she could walk along it in the dark . . . and 
it is not a danger ous one.*' 
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But Mary Anne, whose mind was fiUed 
with a totally different idea, shook her head in 
silence. He, however, interpreting this in his 
own way, hastily jumped up, exclaiming — 

^^ Then I will go to your mother's assist- 
ance ! " 

Madame Sink's sharp, penetrating eye had 
not failed to recognize who her daughter's 
companion was, and she had just made up her 
mind to pass him by as a perfect stranger, when 
she suddenly saw him rush towards her, salute 
her with great civiHty, take her botanizing box 
from her, and offer her his arm. 

** Madame Sink is ever to be found engaged 
in the service of suffering humanity," he said. 

This Speech softened her a little; and, 
though cold, her manner was not uncourteous. 
When they had reached the arbour, and 
had exchanged a few words, Herr yon Tura 
said — 

" I must apologize, Madame Sink, for haying 
made my way in over the hedge, instead of 
through the door. I saw Miss Mary Anne in 
the garden, and came to pay my respects to 
her at once in this somewhat unceremoniou3 
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fashion. One forgets one's manners affcer long 
travels. In a day or two I shaU hope to call 
upon you in due form." 

" My husband is from home, Herr von 
Tum," she replied. " I will ask yon to wait 
for his retum, so that he may also have the 
pleasure of seeing you." And George von Tum 
went back to bis bome in tbe same mann er 
that be bad come. 

Poor Mary Anne was in dread of a scolding ; 
but a servant came and annonnced that the 
priest bad called. 

^^I always sbudder when he calls," said 
Madame Sink in a vexed tone. **Is it not 
enougb that I sacrifice myself for my poor ? . . . 
Am I obliged to look after his as well ? . . . 
Take your work, Mary Anne, and come in 
with me." 

With her head sunk upon her Shoulder and 
a forced smile on her lips, Madame Sink pre- 
sented herseif before the priest. 

" How can I serve your reverence ? I know 
that your bonoured visit bas generaUy some 
practical object." 

"Eigbtly guessed." answered the priest in 
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a cheerfol tone. '* I want money, and I hope 
yon will help me." 

" Oh ! yoTir reverence . . . for goodness' sake 
... I have no money . . . medicines if you like 
. . . herb tea for various complaints is at your 
Service, and a quite new mixture excellent for 
the ehest." 

" Many, many thanks, Madame Sink," an- 
swered the priest, laughing. " The person for 
whom I reqnire money has, thank God, excellent 
Inngs, and can say her Creed so that shemight 
be heard by all the five quarters of the globe." 

Madame Sink stared at the priest, and 
then Said— 

** A person who is as streng as that can 
work, and need not beg." 

And Mary Anne asked in astonishment — 

**Who is this wonderful person, your rever- 
ence?" 

"It is the Church, Mary Aiine, and more 
especially our beloved parish church." 

" Oh," interrupted Madame Sink, greatly 

relieved, "if it's anything to do with the 

chnrch, you must apply to my husband; he is, 

however, away just now." 
VOL. I. r 
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**I know, I know, Madame Sink! Wlien 
it's a question of building, or of great repairs 
to be done, we call upon your husband's purse. 
But this is a thing which comes especially into 
a woman's department. I mean the renew- 
ing and making of vestments for the Churcli. 
The Holy Sacrament of Confirmation is to be 
administered dnring the course of the summer, 
and I am most anxious to have a proper vest- 
ment for the bishop." 

" Oh, your reverence, his lordship the 
bishop is much too holy to notice whether 
a vestment is old or new," retumed Madame 
Sink. 

^* That is a thing you don't understand, my 
dear lady," replied the priest in a fnendly 
tone. ^^ Now, please just open your purse very 
Wide." 

^*Yes, your reverence, when my husband 
comes home I will talk it over with him. . . . 
Church matters are his affair. I don't see 
why I alone should bear all the expense." 

*' And when do you expect your husband ? " 

** Very soon ... in a few days ... I don't 
quite know." 
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^^But I know, my dear Madame Sink, that 
I must not delay ordering the vestment." 

" Mother," said Mary Anne, ^^ I will give a 
contribution instead of my father." 

" Brayo, Mary Anne ! " e?:claimed the 
priest. 

The mother and daughter then went into 
the next room. During their absence the 
priest placed himseK before a gigantic crucifix 
which hung on the wall (but which failed to 
impart either a religious or habitable aspect 
to the desolate room), and there made his 
meditations about its being " easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rieh man to enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven." 

After a long consultation the mother re- 
tnmed alone, gave the priest their contribu- 
tion wrapped up in paper, and said — 

"I must beg of your reverence to accept 
this . . . the poor child has not much." 

** May God reward you ! " answered the 

priest. 

As soon as he was gone Madame Sink drew 
a long breath. Mary Anne had saved her. 
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In the paper the poor priest found half a 
florin. 

When, a few days later, Herr von Tum 
called, he was not admitted. " Madame Sink 
is engaged," »he was told, and he left the 
house with the utmost indifference. Had it 
not been for a twenty years' acquaintance, and 
the slight interest which he feit in Mary Anne, 
he would never have gone near the place. 

On Herr Sink's retnm he was even more 
disagreeable and repellant than usual both to 
his wife and daughter. Mary Anne heeded it 
not — her thoughts were entirely absorbed in 
the Grey House. Madame Sink took her 
revenge by giving him very poor fare. This 
made him more and more angry. 

^*The devil! do you want me to die of 
starvation ? " he exclaimed at last. 

" The mortification of the palate is a 
salutary exercise," replied his wife in a 
canting voice. 

" Humbug ! Mortify yourself and welcome 
. . . but not me. Be off, Mary Anne! away 
with you ! . . . I want to talk to your mother." 

Mary Anne rose from the supper table, took 
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her work, and seated herseif in her favourite 
arbour. 

" Wife ! " Said Herr Siok abruptly, ^* I have 
the Chance of selling this piece of land, which 
never brings in a farthing, at a price double 
and treble its value." 

"I qnite agree to that," retumed Madame 
Sink, folding her hands. 

"I am glad of that," said her husband, 
visibly relieved. "I was afraid you would 
not like leaving this house and your labora- 
tory." 

*^ The earth is the Lord's wherever you may 
go, and in every place one has the opportunity 
of serving one's neighbour," replied she with 
great unction, and then added shrewdly, " But 
if the price is so large, is the money quite 
safe ? . . . no swindle ? " 

^*As certain as that the Ehine is flowing 
between its two banks," he replied, rubbing 
his hands in his satisfaction so violently that 
the joints cracked. 

"Where then shall we pitch our tent?" 
she asked musiagly. 

" I am thinking of America." 
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" No ! " cried she in alarm ; " Hving in 
America is too expensive." 

" Then you will have all the more opportn- 
nities for self-denial," replied he sarcastically. 
*' However, time enough to see about all that ; 
the great thing is to get rid of this clog, this 
devourer of capital — ^to seil this house well, in 
fact." 

" Yes ; and then we can take a little honse 
in the town, where nobody will know ns." 

" I teil you, wife, we'll see about aU that. 
Let's only first get the moneyinto ourhands — 
the money T ' he repeated, rubbing his hands 
as if in anticipation. 

^* Money is certainly a precious thing; it 
enables us to help our neighbours," answered 
Madame Sink ironically, at which her husband 
laughed. 

This precious pair were in truth well 
matched. Their god was Mammon; and to 
obtain a little more of this world's goods, they 
would shrink from no meanness, and soaroely 
from any hidden sin. Exposure was the only 
thing they dreaded, for exposure would have 
involved loss of credit, and credit was money. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



SUBPRISES. 



Herr von Turn had retumed to the Grey 
House, where he was well attended to and 
cared for by his late mother's housekeeper, 
who, having been in the family for years, was 
thoroughly acquainted with his habits and 
mode of life. She had one other servant to 
help her, and these two composed the whole 
hoTisehold. 

The vineyard was let, and anything like 
disorder, change, or excitement of any kind 
was never even thought of at the Grey House. 
Peace and qniet appeared to reign there con- 
tinnally, and one might almost have inxagined 
that the patriarchal life of bygone generations 
was still carried on in this sequestered spot. 

Not indeed that the present owner wöä 
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either a hennit or a misanthrope, — quite the 
reverse. Indeed, his desire to see and kaow 
every part of the world had become with Mm 
an almost unhealthy craving, which for years 
had driven him from one quarter of the globe 
to another. 

As soon, however, as he retumed to the 
Gray House, the magic spell of solitude wound 
itseK about him, and this feeling was strength- 
ened by a very substantial reason — ^the State 
of his finances. His income was very limited, 
being confined to the rent of the vineyard 
(the produce of which would not bear com- 
parison with Johannisberg or Asmannshausen) 
and the small forest property which he pos- 
sessed a few miles off, situated between the 
Ehine and the Lahn. 

After each of his expeditions he was obUged 
to Kve very qnietly, so as to bring his affairs 
ronnd and ensure a balance on the right side 
at his bankers. Although he had no residence 
on his woodland estate, it had been his inten- 
tion to spend the summer months there, so as 
to iQdiilge his passion for field sports ; but the 
unexpected meetiQg with the capricious, way- 
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ward, and yet fascinating Lady Waldegrave 
had frightened him away. 

His reason told him that he ought to avoid 
any forther communication with her, and he 
wished to act up to this idea, and to keep 
himself as far aloof from her as circumstances 
would permit. 

When not out in the woods, he oocupied 
himself with arranging and sorting his papers ; 
for he had written much and made many 
Sketches during his travels, and iq spite of his 
contemptuous refusal to contribute to any 
newspaper, the idea of becoming himself an 
author was not without its attraction to him. 
Whether the book was published or not, it at 
least promised him occupation, and this was 
the resource that he songht. 

He went early to Mass, then worked the rest 
of the day, and in the evening rowed about iq 
his skiff for hours on the cool glassy riyer. 

One moming, as he was absorbed in his 
writiQg, Herr Sink was shown in. He was 
almost out of breath, and said hastüy, ^^ Most 
honoured Herr von Tum, my worthy neigh- 
bour, I am come to ask you a small favour." 
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'' With pleasure, Herr Sink. What may it 
be?" 

^' That you will come to my honse to-day, 
about one o'clock." 

'' To dinner, Herr Sink ? " asked George, 
smiling. 

" Ob, Herr von Tum, yon know we trades- 
people always dine pnnctually at twelve. No ; 
tbat is not the reason. At one o'clock an 
American is Coming, who is thinking of buy- 
ing my bouse. As I do not understand one 
Word of bis language, I wanted to ask you 
to do me tbe favour of acting as our inter- 
preter." 

" Granted tbat bis language is eitber 
Spanisb or Englisb, I will do it witb 
pleasure." 

" Tbank you, tbank you ! But you must 
belp me to puff tbe bouse, and the land 
wbicb belongs to it." 

^^ Tbe property is confined to tbat wbicb 
tbe purcbaser wiU bave under bis eyes, Herr 
Sink; and as for tbe bouse and tbe domestic 
ofläces, wbicb Surround tbe courtyard, there is 
notbing to puff in tbose." 
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*' You forget the garden, my good sir " 

George laughed out loud. 

** The lovely neighbourhood, the fine view, 
the convenient Situation, close to the Station 
and steamboat pier," Herr Sink went on, 
quite enthusiastically. " Oh, Herr von Tum, 
if one only goes about it with a will, one may 
paint the devil himseK white. Then why not 
endow this little paradise with all the colours 
of the rainbow?" 

*' All right, Herr Sink ; I will come and help 
you to paint as far as the colours will go. But 
what does Madame Sink say to it all ? Is she 
not very sorry to part with her old home and 
her laboratory ? . . . And your daughter ! Is 
she not very sorry to leave her arbour ? " 

" As far as my daughter is concemed, I do 
not ask her ; but my wife is prudence itself in 
such things," replied Herr Sink. 

" In what kind of things, Herr Sink ? " 

**In money matters, Herr von Tum. She 
has long forgotten her father, and she can 
make her herb tea anywhere ; whereas she 
cannot get a profitable sale of our house 
every day, and therefore she is eager to grasp 
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the small profit which it offers us. Ton 
ought to try to seil that old barrack of yours 
too." 

" No, my good Herr Sink, that will never 
be," cried Geprge, " f or then I should have 
no bome left at aU." 

*^ One can settle down somewhere eise; 
where . . . tbat is a matter of indifference." 

"So it appears to you, Herr Sink; but if, 
on my retum from my wanderings, I did not 
find my old Grey Honse, under the roof of 
which all the reminiscences of my childhood 
are revived, I don't know what I should de 
with myself." 

" Haye you become a poet, Herr von Tnm ? 
Do yoii folget the heavy taxes that yon will 
have to pay in these heavily taxed times, even 
if you do not live in y our house ? ' ' 

'* Oh, Herr Sink, in our highly civilized 
times, even those who have no house cannot 
escape such charges. You will soon find that 
out after you have sold your house. Very 
well, then, towards one o'clock I will be with 
you." 

Herr von Turn appeared punctuaUy. But 
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not so the American. The train by which he 
was expected had long come in, and much 
more time had elapsed than would have 
sufficed him to walk the short distance from 
the Station ; still he did not arrive. 

Herr Sink read over for the twentieth time 
the telegram of his Mend, which annonnced 
the arrival of the purchaser at one o'clock. 
Madame Sink knitted away industriously, so 
as not to lose a moment's time. Mary Anne 
sat as usual over her needlework ; and just as 
eagerly as her parents wished the American, 
with his bags of gold, to arrive, so did she 
hope for the reverse. Herr von Turn, having 
nothing to do with the whole matter, re- 
garded it with supreme indifference ; and affcer 
waiting some time, he said to the anxious 
couple — 

" It is now half-past one. I must leave you 
now, but wiU retum at half-past three — your 
Mend wiU perhaps arrive by that train." 

" Or perhaps not at all! " cried Sink in a 
rage, as he tore up the lying telegram. 

" Well, then, we shaU remain good neigh- 
bours," repHed George cheerfuUy. 
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^^ God grant it ! " said Mary Anne with a sigh. 

^^ And lose a sum of money that would 
release us of all care in our old age ! " 
whispered Madame Sink, with bowed head 
but angry looks. 

A Sharp ring at the door bell interrupted 
the conversation; at the same time the sound 
of horses' feet was heard, but no carriage. 
Herr Sink rushed out. 

" Thank God ! he's come affcer all," ex- 
claimed Madame Sink, folding her hands 
devoutly. 

^^I don't think there's anything to thank 
God about," said Mary Anne, no longer able 
to restrain her feelings. 

^^ Are you so distressed at the idea of the 
house being sold ? " asked George kindly, 
guessing from her unguarded exolamation the 
State of her feelings. 

She did not reply, for at that moment the 
door t)pened. 

Had Orion himself entered the room George 
von Turn would not have been more astonished 
than he now was at the entrance of Lady 
Waldegrave. He stood as though transfixed. 
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Lord WaJdegrave, however, who closely 
followed his wife, hastened to greet him, and 
cried, as he heartily wrung his hand — 

^^ Turn, my good fellow ! what a surprise ! 
How do you oome here ? " 

When Dorothea saw and heard this, she 
instantly went up to George, gave him her 
hand with great oordiality, and said — 

^^ We parted on the Nile — we meet on the 
Khine. What are you doing here ? Are you 
wishing to buy this house as well as we ? " 

Amongst all those thus taken by surprise the 
Sink family WQre certainly not the least so : 
they were in fact utterly bewildered. The 
supposed American was a German — the 
purchaser a lady — Herr von Turn evidently 
an old friend. Herr Sink stood there 
oringing obsequiously ; Madame Sink quite 
ready to bow down to the ground; Mary 
Anne sitting holt upright, all eyes for Lady 
Waldegrave, who, in her dark brown riding 
habit and violet veil, seemed to her hke some 
being out of another sphere. At length Lord 
Waldegrave remembered the purpose for 
which he had come, and said to his wife — 
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^^ Now, my dear Dea, look the house over 
from top to bottom. We will await your 
retum — Herr von Tum and I . . . . bnt not 
here in this close room. Let us go into the 
garden." 

'^ As you do not require an Interpreter, but 
can speak German with Lady Waldegrave, I 
shall not acoompany you," said George, as the 
party started off with Herr Sink at its head to 
open the doors. 

Dorothea gathered her habit together, and 
went after him; Madame Sink and Mary 
Anne foUowing as satellites, to shut the doors 
and open the shutters and blinds. 

In the mean while George and Lord Walde- 
grave seated themselves in the shade of the 
arbour. 

'^ Now, do teil me," began George, " why, 
when you wanted to purchase this house, you 
represented yourseK as an American ? " 

^^As an American! — ^I ! " exclaimed Lord 
Waldegrave in amazement. ^^I have never 
heard of such an idea ! The affair was en- 

tirely arranged through agents. Possibly 

« 

they may have heard that in my youth I 
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went to America to see Niagara. Agents 
seem to be always inventing some wonder- 
ful story in order to keep people's interest 
alive." 

"But why should you want to buy this 
house, which certainly is anything but a 
pleasant summer residence, when you have 
such beautiful plaoes as Goldenstein, Romodin, 
and Beiair Castle ? " 

"The house was described to us as a charm- 
ing YiUa with a garden; and my wife, who is a 
great lover of rivers and landsoapes where 
there is water — an element altogether wanting 
on our property — took a fanoy to have a little 
place on the Rhine, where she could walk 
about on the summer evenings. We were 
told we could ride over in an hour and a half, 
but we were four hours Coming here. So that, 
I think, she will now give up the idea. And 
what have you been doing with yourself since 
we parted three years ago at Cairo ?" 

" I have been in India and California — and 
here I am now at home again. My house is 
there, before your eyes," he added, pointing to 
the Grey House. 

VOL. T. Vv 
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'^But you have also a property quite near 
to Goldenstein, where my wife met you once, 
ten days ago. When I went to caU upon you, 
you were gone. And yet your little house 
there, in the middle of the wood, is just the 
thing for a sportsman ! Why not live there 
and be a good neighbour to us ? " 

^^ Because that is precisely what I wanted 
to avoid," replied George with decision. 

^^ What on eartb do you mean, my dear 
fellow ? " exclaimed Lord Waldegrave amazed. 

^'IwiU explain," returned George. "To- 
wards the end of our trip together up 
the Nile, Lady Waldegrave changed so 
entirely in her manner towards me, that I 
feared. I must have offended her in some 
way — I know not how. I therefore thought 
it better not to renew our aoquaintance. It 
never enters my head to expeot kindness 
from any one ; but when it has once been 
shown me I like people to keep to it, and 
not change. You understand what I mean ? " 

^^ Perfectly. But my wife is innocent. I 
am the guilty one." 

George made a hasty sign of dissent. 
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*^ Stay, stay ! Hsten to me," persisted Lord 
Waldegrave. ^^ In those days my wife was 
entirely taken up with religious questions, and 
mentally as well as physically debilitated and 
depressed by the death of onr child. Such 
times of sorröw often bring about a certain 
overwrought state of mind, whicb, if it takes 
a religious tum, becomes fanaticism. This 
again does not last, but it leaves behind it a 
desolate blank in the soul. If my wife had 
then become a CathoHc, she would, with her 
character, have taken up the subject in the 
most enthusiastie manner. Later on, these 
exaggerated ideas would not have been a 
source of real soHd comfort to her, and she 
would have been miserable. From such a state 
as this I was bound to preserve her. 

" Her acquaintance with you, however, was 
leading her exactly to the point where I . did 
not wish her to be. Firm convictions, when in 
aocordanoe with the life of the person who 
holds them, always carry with them a certain 
influence. This is a characteristic of good 
principles ; they exhale, so to speak, a pure 
atmosphere. Against that, of course, I should 
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have nothing to say ; but keen mountain air 
and bracing sea breezes, strengthening and 
invigorating though they may be, do not suit 
every one, but only certain physical organiza- 
tions. So it is also with the mental atmo- 
sphere. 

^^ All this I explained to my wife, but it vexed 
her. She would not allow that her religious 
opinions could be influenced by any one (a 
monstrous error) ; she thought it degrading to 
reUgion— which is again an error. In order, 
then, to Protect herseK from all human 
influenae, she drew back from you with an 
abruptness which must have appeared to you 
very capricious, although to me it was only a 
fresh proof of her tendency to extremes. I, of 
course, remained the same ; and yet I bore 
the blame of my wife's sudden change of 
manner towards you. You must be indulgent 
to her youth, her character, and her want of 
experience. She is the best and sweetest 
creature in the world, and in time, when this 
enthusiasm is over, may become a thoroughly 
practical woman. She has already passed 
through the phase of religious excitement. 
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There ! now I have made you my confession, 
and am glad I have been able to do so. You 
have, I trust, ^ven up aay bitter feeling— if 
indeed you ever had any — towards my wife, 
and we are once more on our old friendly 
footing, as in the days of Thebes, Elephantinä, 
and Wadi-Halfa." 

^^I can perfectly understand Lady Walde- 
grave now," replied Herr von Tum thought- 
fully ; " but your overwhelming fear lest she 
should become a Catholic is to me utterly 
incomprehensible. ' ' 

^^ And you could only understand it, bad 
you known my motber. Sbe possessed many 
excellent qualities, and from tbe time when — 
very young still— sbe beoame a widow, sbe 
led a very pious life, and was ever charitable 
and helpful to those in want. . . . Sbe con- 
trived, however, to give me such a surfeit 
of rosaries and scapulars, forced upon me so 
many novenas and triduums, sent me so often 
with pounds of tea and sugar to the convent — 
where I was kept waiting for ever in that dull 
parlour — ^heaped upon me such innumerable 
medals and pictures of saints, that the very 
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idea of seeing my charming yomig wife given 
up to such extravagances is intolerable to me." 

^^ But it's not necessary that every Catholic 
should indulge in such extravagances." 

^^ Well, it is certainly true that my wife has 
much more sense than my mother ever had ; 
but she has a much more vivid imagination, 
and a much strenger tendency towards the 
ideal in her mind." 

*^ Well, these are two noble qualities which 
ought to act as checks to over-exaltation." 

^^ My dear friend, women — ^not my wife, not 
any particular woman, but women in general — 
have a tendency to exaggeration. This de- 
pends partly on the susceptibiHty of their 
feelings, and partly on their imagination. It 
is a common characteristic of the female 
temperament. The stronger the imagination 
and the feelings — as is the case with my wife 
— so much the more are they inclined to ex- 
aggeration. She would be carried away by 
her enthusiasm in a high-flown way, just as 
my mother was about triviahties in reHgion. 
She might, indeed, not trouble herseif to 
inguire whether, for example, the devotion 
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to the blue scapular was preferable to that of 
the red scapular ; or whether the Invocation 
of our Lady of Good Counsel, or our Lady of 
the Immaculate Conception, or our Lady of the 
Seven Dolours, was the most efficacious. She 
would not look upon the ecstatic ravings of 
every pious man as a revelation of God, nor 
take up as a propheoy every word uttered by 
the Pope. But, in spite of all this, the worst 
of all evils might yet befall her." 

^^ And what would that be ? "^ inquired 
George, puzzled. 

" That would be were she to fall into the 
hands of a spiritual adviser, a director, or 
whatever such an individual is called. It is 
impossible to describe what I have already 
suffered from that sort of thing." 
You ! . . . Is that possible ? " 

** Yes. My whole childhood and all my 
relations with my mother have been spoiled 
by it ; and therefore I will not have my 
happiness with my wife ruined by any such 
unbearable interference." 

" Of course not ; but " 

** No huts^ I conjure you." 
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''I have neither any personal opinion, nor 
personal interest in the matter ; I only wanted 
to teil you what I once heard from the mouth 
of a very sensible woman." 

" If she was sensible, she would agree with 
me. However, what did she say ? " 

" It was on the Righi. Amongst awhole set 
of stupid, extra-frivolous people, some half- 
dozen CathoHcs, men and women, had coUected 
together. To these I joined myseK. Onr 
little oircle seemed to attract — I don't know 
why — a highly educated and very agreeable 
man, who, althongh a Cathohc, was' yet 
hostile to the Chnrch. Whether it was to give 
an outlet to his feeHngs, or for the sake of 
getting Information, I know not, but certain 
is it that he invariably assumed an aggressive 
attitude, though not in such a manner as to 
produce anything hke bittemess of argument. 
His most ready Opponent was a lady who was, 
so to say, the leading spirit of our circle, and 
our Oracle in our little intellectual battles. 
One day he brought forward a host of ob- 
jections against confessors, directors, and 
Spiritual advisers ; he insisted upon it that 
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every Catholio was under the guidance of 
some such person, who led his every step and 
watched over all his aotions, thereby maüning 
his intellect, paralyzing his heart, deadening 
his conscience, and destroying anything like 
free will and independenoe. We protested, 
and vehemently denied having any experience 
of such a State of bondage. The sensible 
woman had not spoken. When we had ex- 
hausted our say, she observed : * Spiritual 
direction does not consist in the supervision 
and ordering of every act and thought, but 
rather in revealing to the soul her great 
destiny, Bjxd showing her how it can be 
attained. It is then her part to order her 
ways and acts, so as best to accomplish that 
which is set before her. The compass shows 
the direction in which the ship must go. The 
steersman keeps the compass in view ; but it 
is he himseK who must guide his boat safely 
past the rocks and the sand-banks. Do you 
understand this ? ' she asked, interrupting 
herseK. Whether he imderstood her meaning 
I do not know ; I did, and I think you ought 
to understand as well as I." 
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" Yonr sensible woman was an Idealist, who 
looked on the subject from its high-flown 
side," replied Lord Waldegrave. " I keep to 
my own opinion founded on experience." 

^^Why should the empyrean judge more 
rightly than the idealist?" asked George, 
with a smile. 

*^ Because he relies upon reality," answered 
his companion. 

^^Is reality one and the same thing as 
truth ? " 

^^ I will not quite say that. • . . I will relate 
to you my experiences at some other time, 
for I depend on seeing you at Goldenstein," 

^' If Lady Waldegrave will not get another 
fit of bad temper ! " said George, laughing, 

*^ That could only be if I discovered you 
trying to proselytize ; and you are as far 
removed from anything of the kind as my 
wife is at this moment from searching out a 
religion." 

During this conversation in the arbour, 
Lady Waldegrave looked over the whole 
house, from attic to cellar, Their task 
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would have been accomplished much sooner, 
if Herr and Madame Sink had not consider- 
ably lengthened it by their inexhaustible 
praises and boastings about the solidity of 
the bouse, the lovely view, the healthy Situa- 
tion, the convenient arrangement of the rooms, 
the air, the water, the soil, and the walks in 
the neighbonrhood. At length they reached 
the yard. 

^' Where is the garden ? " asked Lady Wal- 
degrave, whose mind about the villa was 
nearly settled, but who, out of politeness, 
asked about everything, 

^^ It has only lately been added, but a great 
deal can be made out of it," said Herr Sink, 
as he pointed to . the strip of ground which 
with its vegetable borders and a few fruit 
trees, presented a very wretched appearance. 

^^ It seems to me that space is wanting," 
said Lady Waldegrave. 

^^But the wood is so near," interposed 
Madame Sink quickly. 

*^ Ah ! the wood ; that must be nice ! " cried 
Dorothea. ^^ Let us go and see the wood." 

Herr Sink opened the door in the lattice- 
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fence which divided the yard from the garden, 
and remained behind with Mary Anne; and 
Lord Waldegrave and Herr von Tum wäre not 
a little snrprised to see Dorothea and Madame 
Sink Walking through the garden as quickly as 
possible, and ascending the rocky path which 
lay broiling in the midday snn. 

'*How much higher must we go?" asked 
Lady Waldegrave, after some ten minutes. 
'* I am a good welker, only not in my riding 
habit." 

^^ Oh, in less than half an hour yonr lady- 
ship wiU be in the wood." 

'' Is it very large ? " asked Dorothea, stop- 
ping. 

*^ Very large indeed, yonr ladyship, and very 
fuU of exceUent herbs." 

^^ And the whole of this large wood belongs 
toyou?" 

*^No, your ladyship; it does not belong 

to US." 

*^I mean, does the wood belong to the 
property you have to seU ? ' ' 

*^No, not exactly, your ladyship, but I go 
botanizing there." 
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" Oh ! that is it, is it ? then let us go 
home/' Said Dorothea, and hurried down the 
rocky path into the refreshing shade of the 
arboTir, towards which Herr Sink bent his 
Steps. Herr von Tum rose, and Dorothea 
sat down by her husband. 

''Well, have you seen everything thoroughly, 
and are you pleased ? " asked he. 

Herr and Madame Sink looked at Lady 
Waldegrave as though waiting for a verdict 
of life and death. With a merry smile, she 
Said in French — 

'''Mais c'est affreux ! " 

Without altering a feature of his counte- 
nance, Lord Waldegrave tumed to Herr Sink 
and Said — 

" Very well, then ; to-morrow my man of 
business will let you know what I have 
decided. Now we will not trouble you any 
longer." 

With these words he rose. Dorothea fol- 
lowed his example, and left the arbour. Then 
laying her band on her husband's arm, she 
Said — 

" Oh, Manfred ! do look over the hedge at 
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that cid house there among the walnut trees. 
Is it not a lovely picture ? '' 

'^ That is my house," said George. 

'^ How cool, how shady, how peacefol, it 
looks lying there in the beautifiil foliage of the 
wahaut trees ! It must be a pleasant place to 
rest in after yonr tremendous joumeys, Herr 
von Tum." 

"And — after a long ride from Goldenstein, 
Lady Waldegrave." 

" If you are not afraid, Herr von Tum," 
said Lord Waldegrave, laughing, '' that my 
wife will again forget the tenth commandment, 
as was the case with your horse Abud, we will 
willingly accept your invitation ; besides, our 
horses are not yet ready." 

' ^ And we will wait f or them at your house," 
added Dorothea, as she took leave of the Sink 
couple ; Lord Waldegrave at the same time 
repeating the assurance that they should hear 
his decision on the following day. 

As soon as Lady Waldegrave was fairly 
outside the gate, and stood on the high road, 
she looked once more at the house and ex- 
claimed — 
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" What a horrible idea, to build a country 
house right on the higli road, witli no trees 
near it ! No ; I will spare yoiir pocket this 
purchase, Manfred." And immediately after- 
wards, on entering the courtyard which divided 
the Grey House from the road, she added, 
'^ Oh, how different everything looks here — 
how comfortable and inviting ! Out there 
everything repelled me — ^I saw nothing but 
bare stones." 

The ground floor of the Grey House was 
low, consisting only of vaulted rooms, used 
for storing away the wine casks, and various 
domestic offices. A. winding stone staircase 
with broad low steps led to the first floor. 
George opened a door, showed his guests in, 
and Said smiling — 

'' I should not think, Lady Waldegrave, you 
had ever before seen such a reception-room as 
this." 

She remained standing in the doorway. It 
waö a large room, but not high; the walls 
panelled with dark brown wood. The ceiling 
was in the same style, supported in the 
middle by a beam running from end to end. 
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The Windows were low and wide, two to the 
west and one to the south, the latter closed 
with Venetian blinds against the heat of the 
sun. Through the westem Windows a stray 
sunbeam stole in here and there, and lit up 
the dark panels with a fitfol gleam. 

In the middle of the room stood a large 
carved oak table on fottr round tnmed legs; 
against one wall an enormous bureau, with 
double doors over the enclosed part, which 
contained the actual writing apparatus ; against 
the other wall, in striking contrast to its 
surroundings, a small piano." 

At the back of the room, opposite the south 
window, was an open door leading into a 
library. All around were well-filled book- 
shelves. To the east a window, another to 
the south, while in the middle were tables 
covered with maps, charts, drawings, manu- 
scripts, and papers of every kind. 

'^Well, and how do you like my drawing- 
room and study ? " asked Herr von Tum, as 
Dorothea looked at everything in silence. 

^^ You seem to me," remarked Lord Walde- 
grave, as his wife made no reply — '^ you seem 
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to me to live as simply as a peasant, as piously 
as a monk, and yet to remain in füll communi- 
cation with the world and all that is in it : 
witness your study." 

'^Whoever can live here and in such a 
manner must be very happy, Herr von Turn," 
Said Dorothea at last. 

'' And very good too," added her husband. 

*'^ Happy' is a strong word, Lady Walde- 
grave," replied George. ^' We dare not call 
any man happy, for we do not know the 
inner cross which he may have to bear ; nor 
any man good, for we do not know his inmost 
feelings." 

" I stül hold to the same opinion," said Lord 
Waldegrave. " Thoughts come and go. It is 
the disposition of a man which decides his 
course in life, in spite of a few errors, and 
perhaps follies, by the way." 

"My husband is an easy-tempered man to 
live with, is he not, Herr von Tum ? " said 
Dorothea kindly. " You, I see, are as serious 
as ever." 

^^ Assuredly, Lady Waldegrave; for my heart 
is ever the same, andmy convictions likewise." 

VOL. I. \* 
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She went about the room, and examined 
tlie different objects as closely as if she had 
beeil in a curiosity shop. When she came to 
the httle piano, she stopped. 

*^ Do you play ? " said she. 

** I have never had enough practice — I can 
only make a kind of jingle. My mother 
played beautifiilly." 

^* Were all these things your mother's ? " 

'' Oh no ; they belonged to my great uncle. 
The piano only was my mother's." 

^* Oh ! is this your mother ? '' suddenly 
exclaimed Dorothea in astonishment, stopping 
as she spoke before the wall between . the two 
western Windows, where hung, instead of a 
mirror, that most touching and solemu 
emblem — a crueifix. It was not very large, biit 
exquisitely beautifol ; the cross being of ebony, 
the figure of Christ in ivory of the finest old 
Italian workmanship, and evidently after some 
great master, possibly Fiesole, that painter of 
supernatural hfe. On the right, near the 
crueifix, as a kind of companion picture, hung 
an excellent copper-plate engraving of the 
Transfiguration, by Raphael ; and on the left, 
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the Madonna of San Sisto. At the foot of the 
crucifix was suspended a small oval medallion, 
set in gold and surrounded by a broad carved 
frame. It was a female portrait painted in 
miniature in the most delicate manner. 
Nothing but a head surrounded by light 
vapoury clouds, so that anything which could 
distract the eye either in dress or style was 
avoided, and the lovely, interesting face 
looked out from among the clouds like some 
melancholy star. 

^^ So that is your mother," repeated 
Dorothea. " How beautifiil, how very beauti- 
ful ! but how grave and proud and sad she 
looks. I can imagine that with such a 
mother one could not help becoming serious." 

^^ Oh, but she could also smile and look 
pleasant sometimes," said George. 

'^ And then she must no doabt have been 
bewitching," added Lord Waldegrave. ^^I 
cannot bear the stereotyped good-nature of 
many smiling faces . . . unless it be the 
expression of real goodness!" 

'^Excepting the beauty, you are like your 
mother," said Dorothea, as she went into the 
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libraiy, the two men foUowing her laughing. 
Bhe seized at once upon an open portfolio, 
and cried out, delighted — 

'' The Sphynx, Manfred ! the Sphynx of the 
PjTamids ! " 

George drew a table to the north window, 
which was not darkened by blinds, laid the port- 
folio upon it, and exhibited his sketches. They 
were all done in pencil, on thick, tinted paper — 
merely sketches, but very gpirited and life-like. 

During this time the housekeeper had 
placed the tea things on the table in the 
adjoining room, doing it quietly and noise- 
lessly, by no means disturbed by the unex- 
pected visitors, but careful about her duties, 
and anxious that nothing should be wanting. 
Tlien she disappeared. 

'^ You are served as though by spirit hands, 
Herr von Turn," said Dorothea. " This woman, 
with her simple dress and white cap, looks 
like some old picture that has stepped out of 
its frame to perform its accustomed task : she 
is of your mother's school, I am sure." 

'' That she is indeed, the goodfaithfol soul," 
replied Herr von Turn ; '' but it's hardly to be 
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expected, I fear, that she will come quite iip 
to your ideas as to the requirements of a 
tea-table. I must claim your indulgence both 
fbr her and for me." 

Dorothea was delighted with the simplicity 
and modest comfort of the Grey House. 

^'We have our Castles, dear Mg^nfred,'* she 
Said to her husband, ''but such a hermitage 
as this we do not possess/' 

'' Certainly not; for we are two," he 
answered very drily. 

'^You would soon find the hermitage too 
narrow and restricted for you," said George. 
' ' The contrast to your great Castles and your 
more formal mode of life lends it a passing 
charm. You would not long endure the quiet 
and solitude." 

'^ Do you really think so ? " inquired 
Dorothea. '^ But you — a man — live here ! " 

^'The associations of my childhood, incli- 
nation, and necessity — these are my three 
reasons," replied George. ^^I love the spot 
where my youth was passed, I love sohtude, and 
I'm not rieh enough to live in the great world." 

^' That is to say, you prefer your little 
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paradise to our poor earth. But, Herr von 
Tum, in this paradise Eve is wanting." 

'* But Paradise was lost to him through 
Eve, Lady Waldegrave/' 

^' Yes ; but he gave it up for her sake with 
füll knowledge of what he was about. God had 
given the .prohibition to him, not to her. 
The man knew what he was doing, and yet he 
did it. Consequently, in his eyes, Eve out- 
weighed the whole of Paradise." 

^ ^ And so you wish something of the kind to 
liappen to me ? " 

" No, I do not, but your malicious speech 
deserved a malicious answer," cried she 
laughing, and praised the tea and honey as 
though it had been nectar and ambrosia. 

Then she tried to urge George to publish 
his Sketches, not as a regulär book of travels, 
l)ut with merely an explanatory text. Lord 
Waldegrave encouraged the Suggestion. 

^' Your Sketches are charming ! " he said. 
'^ Written descriptions of travels, in our time 
of universal traveUing and book-making, are at 
the best but commonplace, and generally 
rather superficial." 
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*'When you come to Goldenstein I will 
show you my watercolour drawings," continued 
Dorothea; ''and if you care for any of those 
done in Egypt and Palestine, you shall have 
them to add to your collection. Chromo-Iitho- 
graphs are all the fashion now, you know." 

' ' It is fortunate that you mentioned Golden- 
stein, Dea," Said her husband; '' it reminds me 
that we ought to be making our way home." 

She laughed and said: '' I'm sure they will 
not have spent so pleasant a day at Golden- 
stein as we have here." 

The horses were waiting outside, and they 
went down. In the courtyard, between the 
walnut trees and the brook, there was a bench 
on which Dorothea seated herseif. The trusty 
guardian of the Grey House, a dog of the St, 
Bemard breed, came up to her, laid his head 
on her lap, and looked at her with his sagacious, 
confiding eyes, as if wishing to make acquaint- 
ance. She sat gazing at the lovely landscape. 
The sun was just sinking behind the curving 
outline of the dog's back, casting a hot golden 
gleam over earth and heaven, and in the midst 
of the fiery glow the mighty river, with its 
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silver sparkling waves, roUed majestically along, 
like a conqueror making a progress throngh 
his dominions and scattering blessings on 
bis way. She remained absorbed in the spec- 
tacle of the indescribable cbarm which nature 
possesses. Not, indeed, because of its varied 
colouring, its soft outlines and harmonious con- 
trasts, but because it is the production of the 
living breath of God, which once called it forth 
out of chaos, and is now perpetually preserving 
it from destruction and decay. 

^'To horse, Dea, to horse!'' cried Lord 
Waldegrave. 

She rose hastily. 

"I feelas Saul must have feit," she said, 
^ ^ when he went forth in search of his father's 
she asses, and found a kingdom — a little Idng- 
dom of which you are the king, Herr von 
Turn. Can you leave it to visit us at Golden- 
stein?" 

" With pleasure," answered he. 

'^ That is allright," said Lord Waldegrave ; 
'* it makes the parting easy." 

Abud looked intelligently at his old master 
as he and Dorothea came up to him, and 
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George stroked and patted him ; then, seeing 
her look round as if in embarrassment, he said 
quickly — 

^* Allow me to offer you my Services as of 
old;''and dropping down on one knee, he 
laid his right hand on the other, whüst she, 
placing her foot in his hand, with an easy 
motion Hffced herseif on to the saddle. 

" Well, then, farewell tili our next meet- 
ing,'' said she gratefully ; and Lord Waldegrave 
added — " And let it be soon ! " 

They rode slowly away. Herr Sink stood 
at his door as if to remind them of his exist- 
ence, and made a very low bow. 

^^ What about your wish now, Dea ? " asked 
her husband. 

" I quite give it up, dear Manfred. I cannot 
have Herr von Tum's honse, and I shonld not 
care for any other — least of all for the one 
which was offered to us. I am deHghted, 
however, that it has been the means of our 
finding out that good Herr von Turn, and that 
you and he are on your old friendly terms/' 

" And I am doubly pleased, Dea. I can 
now enjoy his pleasant society, and feel sure 
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that he will not exercise any perverting 
influence over you." 

" I hope not," said she quietly. 

Herr and Madame Sink were not a little 
puzzled as hour after hour passed by and the 
strangers still remained in the Grey House. 

" There must surely be some very pai*- 
ticular reason for it," suggested Madame Sink 
thoughtfiilly. 

" I only hope our neighbour may not alien- 
ate our purchaser from us." 

" What an idea ! Our house which is so 
new and nioe, and that old owl's-nest ! " 

'^ Our neighbour has, it is true, again and 
again declared that he would never seil bis 
property. Still, if a sum of three times the 
value were offered bim, who knows what he 
might do ? and all we should get would be the 
pleasure of looking on." 

^^ Now, I should rather expect both houses 
to be bought. These people seem to bo 
extravagant to an extent which is almost 
incredible," continued Madame Sink. *' As I 
went up the path on the rock with her, she 
took up her riding habit, and I saw that she 
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wore brown satin boots, with grey silk stock- 
ings. Silk stockings and boots too — an insane 
piece of extravagance ! " 

" God bless the spendthrifts, wife ! They 
are just the kind of people we want now, so 
that we may get on in the world too. But, 
do you know, I am beginning to scent out 
things about our neighbour." 

*' So am I. I believe he has found a gold 
mine in the East or West Indies." 

" Yes — or speculated in the opium trade in 
China. At any rate, he must have made his 
fortune in one way or another, for these rieh 
people went about with him like an equal. 
Who would have thought that ? But — ' still 
waters run deep ! ' These riches (^ his explain 
why he has never tried to earn his living, 
either by teaching, or soldiering, or work. I 
should think it all right now if he took a 
fancy to our Mary Anne. So would you, 
husband, wouldn't you ? " 

"Eh — what? Mary Anne? ... I am 
thinking about something eise ! " cried Herr 
Sink, as he sat down in the next room, at 
his writing, or, more strictly, reckoning table. 
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^ladame Sink went thoughtfally into the 
yard, and called — 

" Mary Anne ! " 

'* Here I am," answered a voice from the 
arbour ; npon which she went and sat down 
by her daughter, who was stooping over her 
work, sewing industriously and silently. 

'* This beautiful shady arbour delights every 
one," began Madame Sink. " Those stränge 
geutlefolks could hardly tear themselves 
away." 

^ ' They have been three times as long in 
the Grey House," replied Mary Anne. 

^^Of conrse; they found an old acquaint- 
ance in Herr von Tum. Did you notice how 
pleased and surprised they were at finding him 
here ? " 

'' Oh yes ! " 

* ' Herr von Tum is indeed an excellent 
man ; he Uves as virtuously as a Carthusian — 
here, at least. Therefore Christian charity 
demands that we should take it for granted 
that he is always the same." 

]\rary Anne was silent, and Madame Sink 
proceeded — 
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** And so he came to you here directly he 
came home, and sat with you in this pretty 
arbour ? What did he say to you ? " 

*^ I don't know ... I forget/' repHed Mary 
Anne, blushing, for she remembered every 
Word. 

'^ Didn't he teil you that he was now a 
made man ? " Madame Sink again asked. 

^' A made man ! " 

** I mean a man who has become well-to-do, 
or perhaps even rieh. Did he not say or 
give you to understand anything of the 
kind ? " 

^'No— nothing!" 

^' Or perhaps he said that he was tired of 
traveUing, and was determined for the future 
to live at the Grey House ? " 

'^No." 

" Or that he wished to marry some modest, 
suitable y oung girl ? ' ' 

'* No ! " retorted Mary Anne, exasperated. 

^* Well.then, as you know so exactly what lie 
did not say, you will perhaps have the good- 
ness to remember what he did say." 

" Yes," said Mary Anne drily. '^ He asked 
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how we all were at home, and told me about 
tlie wild beasts he had hunted." 

" About wild beasts ! What an nnsnitable 
subject of conversatiou with a girl like you, 
wlio knows nothing of such bloodthirsty 
Sports ! " 

'* Well, never mind, mother. He talks 
about what he is thinkipg of, I suppose." 

^^ But he was thinking of you too, for he 
made bis way over both hedges and jumped 
over the brook to sit with you, Mary Anne." 

^^ Whether he thought of me or not, I can't 
say. He saw me at a distance, and came to 
say good-day to me," retumed Mary Anne 
with some bittemess. 

^^ Have you never wished to marry, Mary 
Anne?" asked Madame Sink, following the 
train of her thoughts. 

^^No." 

*' That is odd; girls at your age generaJly 
think of such things." 

'^ But I do not know any one ! " 

^^ Well, you know Herr von Turn — George, 
as you called him the other day." 

^' Mother ! " exclaimed Mary Anne, suddenly 
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springing up as if from off the rack, " I don't 
know what you mean by your questions." 

*' So much the better, Mary Anne. A free 
lieart is more likely to foUow in the Lord's 
ways. It is so with your parents. They will 
seil the beautifiil property on which they have 
dwelt for so many years, and, like Abraham, 
the pious Patriarch, allow themselves to be 
directed to that land which God shall show 
them." 

" Those people over there," said Mary Anne, 
pointing to the Grey House, '^will certainly 
never buy onr place." 

'^ Those people ! '' cried Madame Sink in- 
dignantly. *^ Is that the way to speak of such 
rieh and highly distinguished and noble gentle- 
folks ? You are extremely rüde." 

^'Well then, I will be civil, and say that 
those very rieh and highly distinguished and 
noble gentlefolks will certainly never buy cur 
house," said the girl coldly. 

'^ But why noty you prophetess of evil, you 
bird of ül omen — why not, I ask ? It would be 
a loss of 100,000 florins to your poor parents. 
Why should they not buy it ? " 
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'^Because tlie gentleman never troubled 
himseK about the whole affair, and tlie lady 
looked over the house and garden witli such a 
high and mighty air, and went about swinging 
her riding whip to and fro so disdainfally, as 
much as to say, *A11 this is far too common 
forme!'" 

'^ And what do you know, you saucy thing, 
about the manners of people of quality, I 
should like to know ? The lady behaved just 
as she generally does, no doubt. You are too 
bad for anything ! Because she flips her whip 
about, you pretend that she despises our 
house. What nonsense ! " 

'* To-morrow will show, mother." 

*' I believe you would be pleased if the affair 
came to nothing." 

" Yes, mother, for the arbour is the only 
pleasure that I have in this wide world ! " 

*' What godlessness ! " cried Madame Sink, 
letting her hands fall upon her lap and her 
liead sink on her Shoulder, while she raised 
lier eyes to heaven, as though by this despair- 
ing gesture to call it to witness that she 
was guiltless of the sinfiil perversity of her 
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daughter. The latter, however, remained 
quite unmoved ; so after a pause Madame 
Sink proceeded — 

" You have parents who look after you with 
tender care ; you have poor sick people whom 
you might look after yourself. But that is 
nothing to you; the arbour is everything.'.' 

" Oh, come, mother ! I did not mean any- 
thing as bad as that. My parents have their 
proper place, which is not affected by the 
arbour; but your nasty old beggar-women, 
whether they are well or ill, are utterly hateful 
to me . . . they and your herb tea together. 
That you have known for a long time. What 
is left to me but my arbour . . . and my sorrow 
if I should have to lose it ? " 

^'Is it possible that I — I who am charity 
itself, should have such a daughter ? That is 
a mystery which etemity alone can solve," 
Said Madame Sink. 

She rose and went to her laboratory, whilst 
with breathless attention Mary Anne, from 
behind the broad leaves of her arbour, watched 
all that took place in the courtyard of the Grey 
House. It was little enough, but her thoughts 

VOL. I. IL 
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filled up the blanks. The maidservant went 
across the court into the town with an empty 
basket. When she came back she carried it 
carefully, and it was covered with vine leaves. 
'* She has been fetching some nice peaches 
from the priest's house," thought Mary Anne. 
After a short time the maid ran to the town 
again, and came back speedily with a couple 
of lemons. In the mean time the housekeeper 
had appeared in the yard, and had filled a cut- 
glass decanter at the pump for lemonade. 
Then all was quiet for a long time, so long that 
poor Mary Anne 's heart became as heavy as 
a stone in her bosom. At length — at length — 
came the clatter of horses' feet from the town, 
and the bell in the courtyard rang. The maid 
opened the door quickly, and two saddle 
horses, each led by a groom, came into the 
yard. It was some time however before the 
riders appeared, and when at length Dorothea 
came out, it was not to mount her horse, but 
to sit on the bench by the brook. " Will she 
stay there for ever," sighed Mary Anne, " and 
that dog who plants himself there as if he 
would not let her go away ? " 
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She heard Lord Waldegrave's voice waming 
them that it was time they should start. And 
now she saw how George waved back the 
groom, and himseK swung Dorothea into the 
saddle. 

" This is dreadful ! " whispered she to her- 
seif, as she sank down on the bench qnite 
overcome. 

The gates of the courtyard were shut behind 
the riders, and Herr von Turn returned to the 
house, stroking his dog's head on the way. 

" Dreadful ! " repeated she more than once. 
But why these everyday incidents should 
seena dreadful to her she could not teU. 

In quite another frame of mind was Herr von 
Tum. Great pleasure, mixed with great won- 
der, filled his heart. He was dehghted to have 
met his old friends again in such an utterly 
unexpected manner; and that they should 
be thus open, unaffected, and confidential. 
He even wondered that he had not sooner 
discovered the reason of Dorothea's former 
coldness to him. He had always hitherto 
looked for the change in herseif, and not in her 
husband, the reason being that he had more 
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to do with Lady Waldegrave than with him. 
And what a gross injustice he had done her 
thereby ; how many times he had accused her 
of perversity, even of coquetry; whereas her 
only fault had been that she had not known 
how to hide the annoyance which her husband 
had caused her, and this was owing to her too 
impressionable character. 

He read over what he had written about 
her after the meeting in the wood. It now 
appeared quite ridiculous to him; for the 
tragic, poetic spirit was by no means in har- 
mony with the simple Solution of the mystery 
which had been given him to-day in so prosaic 
a manner. 

*' Oh, foolish human heart ! " he mentaUy 
exclaimed, " ever ready in these very delusions 
to seek a bitter pleasure. What a hindrance 
and burthen art thou amongst the Hghter 
elements of our inner life ! And yet thou art 
its very pulse, just as thou art that of the 
natural life. Call a man heartless, and you 
make him into a mere inanimate shadow ; for 
it is the heart, that fooHsh heart of ours, 
which urges him on to his true greatnesa — 
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that of seK-sacrifice. Not a er adle wherein to 
fall dreamily to sleep should be the heart of 
man, — rather a household altar where a sacri- 
fice is daily offered up to etemal truth, and 
life receives its true consecration." 

The riext moming a groom appeared, bring- 
ing a large letter for Herr Sink, and a smaU 
one to Herr von Tum. 

Herr Sink opened with becoming respect a 
sheet of paper which represented to him tlie 
value of one hundred tbousand florins, and 
ran hastily over the few lines which informed 
him in courteous words that Lord Waldegrave 
declined the purchase of the " Villa," as it was 
at too great a distance from the Castle of 
Goldenstein. 

" Well, what do they say ? " asked Madame 
Sink, in breathless suspense, as she saw the 
angry expression of her husband's countenance. 

''He refuses ! " cried Herr Sink, his voice 
choking with rage as he dashed the letter 
to the ground. 

" He re — ^fases ! " stammered out Madame 
Sink. '* Then one hundred thousand florins 
are gone." 
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'* He refuses I Oh, capital ! deliglitfiil ! " ex- 
claimed Mary Anne overjoyed, as she clasped 
her hands and rushed out of the room to take 
possession once more of her beloved arbonr. 

**Is the girl gone mad?" cried her father, 
in a fury of rage violently dashing his daugh- 
ter's work-basket against the door through 
which she had gone out. Madame Sink's 
anger, on the contrary, was all vented on her 
husband, and in a hoarse voice she said to 
him — 

'^What wretched, miserable creatures and 
impostors your friends must be ! " 

^^ Wretched indeed!" cried he, stamping 
on the ground. 

^^ Yes ; getting up tales about an American, 
such a wonderfiilly rieh man — and then, affcer 
all, it comes out that one hundred thousand 
florins are too much for him, and for such a 
house as this ! The miserable skinflint — ^who 
is not an American at all! . . . They have 
made fiin of you this time and no mistake. 
You should be ashamed of yourself at your 
age to be so taken in." 

^^ What do you mean about being taken in ? 
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A buyer presents himseK, and I show him the 
house. There's no question about being 
taken in." 

**No; but " interrupted Madame Sink. 

"Yes, but!" cried he angrüy. ** There's 
wormwood enough and to spare without your 
adding to it." 

" You are bringing misery upon us, and I 
am to hold my tongue ? " 

''What do you know about our misery? 
This is only a question of missing one hundred 
thousand florins which we never had, whereas 
elsewhere we have to pay a sum of treble the 
amount, and we have not got it." 

^'What has become of it?" stammered 
Madame Sink in a choking voice. 

" It's gone to the devil ! . . . Speculation ! " 
growled the man, and tore up and down the 
room Kke a wüd beast in a cage. 

Madame Sink stared at her husband with 
distended eyes, sprang up from the chair as 
though impelled by Springs, and then sunk 
back speechless and senseless. 

Both were possessed by a greed for gold. 
With Madame Sink it took the form of avarice, 
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SO that she passed her life in amassing penny 
upon penny, and was for ever saving and 
pinching. Herr Sink, on the contrary, liad that 
passionate thirst for gain which so deludes its 
victims, that not only are they induced to 
leave the paths of prudence, but even if a flash 
of Hghtning reveals to them the abyss on 
which they are tottering, they are goaded on 
to make one last desperate effort to reach the 
other side — and there the attempt fails. Such 
was the case with Herr Sink. His wife had 
no suspicion of it at all. With her water broth, 
her cowslip and herb tea charities, and her 
daughter's miserable clothing, the scanty 
house-keeping money which her hnsband 
doled out to her monthly sufi&ced for her. She 
even managed now and then to save a florin or 
two, and these were carefoUy stowed away in 
a Httle box, to rejoice her eyes in secret. 

Herr Sink knew too well how entirely his 
wife's craving for money was of a dififerent 
nature from his own to take her into his 
confidence as to his ways and means of 
making it. K he had a stroke of luck either 
in reality or Imagination, he wonld rub his 
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hands together tili aU his joints cracked, and 
say, '' What infernal Inck I have ! " When he 
had bad luck, when speculations failed, he 
held his tongue, for his wife was too indifferent 
for him to ask her views or take her advice. It 
so happened, therefore, that she was in com- 
plete ignorance as to the state of his affairs, 
and only became aware of it when not only the 
whole fortune was gone, but even the house in 
which they were living, and their little bit of 
land was loaded with mortgages. The ice, how- 
ever, now being broken, Herr Sink told her aU, 
to the last farthing they owed. This terrible 
revelation seemed to stun her, and she was 
seized with a violent spasm in her ehest. 

" Mary Anne ! " shouted Herr Sink into the 
garden, ^'leave that arbour of yours and come 
here." 

She came at once. 

" There is your proper place," he continued, 
pointing to Madame Sink; '^besides, your 
arbour is done with — for ever." 

*' Is it sold, then, after all? '' asked the girl, 
in utter constemation at all she saw and heard. 

"It's lost, you idiot! Sold indeed! . . . 
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If it were sold we should not all be in this 
infernal plight." 

Mary Anne burst into tears and busied her- 
self with her mother, hardly able to repress 
her sobs. 

'' Stop that howling ! It makes you even 
more idiotic than usual," continued her father 
brutally. '* Can't you do something to save 
yonr parents ? " 

'*ButI don't know how!" she contiQued, 
wringing her hands. 

" Miserable woman ! " cried he contemp- 
tuously. ** Jhave just thought of something 
that may be of use to us." And he went out, 
leaving his half-distracted daughter alone with 
her unfortunate mother, who remained in a 
State of apparent unconsciousness. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

OUT OP A JOURNAL, 
I. 

Who was he ? A solitary being ; solitary in 
childhood, solitary in youth, solitary in man- 
hood. 

He was sitting upon the large balcony at 
Goldenstein. 

Everytlung outside was still and calm ; only 
the soft evening breeze played amongst the 
fine old trees of the park, fanning the fragrant 
orange-trees and rose-bushes, and refreshing 
everything that had hfe, after the oppressive 
heat of that summer's day. From moming 
tili night the Castle had been unusually füll of 
guests, and the brilliantly hghted saloons were 
crowded with people moving to and fro. For 
the most part, however, they were strangers to 
him ; to those whom he did not know he had 
but little to say — as was often the case with 
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him — and to the others he did not care to say 
anytliing. . . . He feit his heart grow heavy 
in so meaningless and tumultuous a whirl. A 
crowd of human beings : nothing more. . . . 
Society, in that form, is indeed a very hot- 
bed of superficiality ; he feit it so. 

" Away, away from here ! " he seid to him- 
self; but it was not only to the present 
assembly to which he was alluding. 

He got up and seated himself in a remote 
comer of the balcony, where he could neither 
See nor hear what was going on inside. 

" Away from here, and soon ! " he kept re- 
peating to himself. ''The charm is not yet 
broken, and the spell might grow stronger 
and stronger, until it became impossible to 
escape from it." 

And he began to reflect to which quarter of 
the globe he should direct his wanderings — or 
whether he would wander any more at all I . . . 
Should he not rather, he asked himseK, do 
that which sooner or later all men must do — 
submit ? 

To submit to circumstances, to the wiU of 
others, or to one's own will — ^to regard this 
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Submission as a condition of life, or as in- 
evitable fate, or simply as the will of God, 
— to this we all must come. Why then 
wait to be constrained ? Why not take 
heart, and, like a daring swimmer, dash 
bravely from the boat into the sea, ere the 
skiff be dashed against the rocks ? And so 
he thought on and on, without Coming to 
any positive conclusion. 

All at oncje a tall, airy figure appeared on 
the balcony, dressed in white flowing gar- 
ments, like some fairy queen. 

He soon recognized Lady Blandford, who 
had come out of the drawing-room by the 
middle door leading upon the balcony. She 
came forward as far as the massive stone 
balustrade, and leant over it. Vases filled 
with sweet-scented, aromatic flowers and 
plants stood in a row close to the stonework, 
so that the flowers nearly covered it. She 
put out her small delicate hand and broke off 
a few sprigs of fragrant Spanish jessamine, 
buried her face for a moment in the sweet 
flowers, and then disappeared, spirit-like, as 
she had come. 
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* ^ Would this very poetical apparition be suc- 
ceeded by one equally prosaic ? " he asked 
himself. Assuredly. The very impersonifica- 
tion of the prosaic in the person of the Marquis 
de Sabrun, with his somewhat antediluvian 
friend, also a Frenchman — ^both violent Legiti- 
mists. They did not remain long in the open 
air, for the Marqnise de Sabrun soon followed 
her husband, and implored him to remember 
his Ems eure, and not to run the risk of 
taking cold in the night air. 

The mention of Ems recalled the sohtary 
one to himself, reminding him of an event 
which had taken place in that httle watering- 
place some ninety years ago, and given it 
a moumful celebrity; and the contrast be- 
tween now and then shone forth in his mind 
like some bright luminous star. 

He remembered the account of how the 
bishops had then^ faithless to their apostoHc 
calling and mission, shown themselves ready 
to serve the false ideas of the day respecting 
Church and State. How now the successors 
of these very bishops were imprisoned by the 
State amongst criminals and felons, because 
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they refased to be faithless to tlieir apostolic 
caUing. . . . True martyrs these for the welfare 
of the human race — ^for that CathoHc faith 
which they are determined to preserve for 
their flocks, and which, in its füll complete- 
ness, nnsnllied by secular interference, the 
Church has taught for the last eighteen 
Centimes. True martyrs these ; i.e. witnesses 
to the truth of Christianity — witnesses to the 
everlasting love of the Incarnate God — ^wit- 
nesses to the Catholic Faith ! Like Ignatius 
and Cyprian of old, when they joyfully courted 
death in testimony of the truth, martyrs have 
ever been conquerors, because it is the cause 
of God which they have defended, and that 
can never be overcome. ^' God alone is the 
conqueror ! " so cries even the Mahomedan ; 
but then there is a great difiference between 
a Mahomedan and the modern ^^ law-maJcers " 
in the pay of some of the numerous ruling 
powers of the present day. 

Oh, thou poor, oppressed, yet brave and 
valiant German race ! By what dominion 
dost thou allow thyself to be thus held in 
bondage? When, when will the day come 
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which shaU bring thee the Uberty to Hve, to 
act, to move, and to exist according to thine 
own true belief and faith ? It will come, that 
day ! That is as certain as that Centimes have 
already passed, in the history of which is im- 
printed, as with an iron pen, that power comes 
from God alone, that it must only be exer- 
cised in His name, and that He will fearfally 
avenge its abuse. History is that mysterious 
hand which, during King Belshazzar's profane 
feast, at which the sacred vessels out of the 
temple decked the banquet tables, traced the 
terrible ^^ Mene, TeJceV upon the wall. And 
those who are true and faithful of heart would 
rather be in prison with bishops than a guest 
at King Belshazzar's banquet. . . . 

The solitary one was roused out of his 
thoughts by the sound of her voice near the 
door, exclaiming in its sweet ringing tones — 

^^ No, no ! a few breaths of fresh air oannot 
hurt my throat. If so, all the nightingales 
and larks, which sing late at night or early 
in the moming, would be perpetually losing 
their voices ; " and, with a merry laugh, she 
went out on to the balcony. She did not 
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notice him, for her eyes were still dazzled by 
the blaze of light in the rooms within. 

Prince Guido followed her, saying — 

^^ No one must lose their voice now whilst 
we have our quartettes to practise. But who 
is to sing the fourth part ? " 

'^ I suppose Herr von Tum," she answered. 

" Why not Baron Kegensberg, who is such 
a wonderful musician ? " 

'^ Yes . . . but his voice is gone." 

*'But he understands music, he has an 
excellent style in singing, and with his 
remnant of voice he can do more than Hen* 
von Tum, who has never studied, and probably 
knows nothing of the difficulties of church 
music. He says he only sings from ear/' 

' ' Just as you think, prince ! I will give up 
Herr von Tum." And so saying, she went 
back into the house. 

It cut him to the heart. Not that she should 
give the preference to Baron Eegensberg, who, 
if he had not the best voice, was certainly the 
best singer ; but the manner in which it was 
done — ^her saying so evidently for the snkf^ 
of pleasing Prince Guido, "J: 1 :s \ a 
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think; I will give up Herr von Tum** — ex- 
pressing thereby such an evident wish to 
agree with the prince ; with a man of whom it 
was Said that she might have taken her choice 
between him and Lord Waldegrave. 

'/How sad is that weakness in a woman's 
heart which so offcen desires to-day that 
which she regretted yesterday, and will 
probably love to-morrow that which she has 
hated to-day ! Have they no heart, no sotil, 
these women ? Are they nothing more than 
vaporous clouds, whose shape and form change 
with every breath of air ? Certainly men are 
different. I am not blindly prejudiced in 
favour of my own sex. K women are weak, 
men are brutal — I do not deny that ; and 
one is not much better than the other. But 
so extraordinary a change of feeling, which 
seems suddenly to transport a woman from 
heaven to hell — such things are fpreign to 
the nature of men." Such were his thoughts 
as he still sat in his comer, half sorrowfal, half 
angry. He knew indeed of that Higher Power 
which strengthens the daughters of earth, as 
well as her sons, to the doing of better things 
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than their own nature is capable of. '^ Poor, 
poor Dea I Thou beautifal vision ! thou ideal 
of my soul ! will this inner strength be ever 
thine?" 

And still he sat on in bis dark comer as if 
outside the world, witb, as it were, fragments 
of the world ever and anon fleeting past him. 
He liked them, His sympathies were not 
indeed with the world, but he feit himseH 
bonnd up in the life of each individual dwell- 
ing in it — chiefly of course with her Kfe. 
And therefore had he determined to go away 
back to his quiet Grey House. Once (un- 
consciously, it is true) he had been in danger 
of falling violently in love with the wife of 
another man — his friend's wife ; that must not 
happen a second time, and there was no 
better prevention or eure than to gp away ! 

Just at this moment two ladies caD^e out 
upon the balcony; they had thrown man- 
tillas over their heads, and seemed deep in 
conversation. Soon the Countess Henrietta's 
voice was heard asking — 

" Who is this Herr von Tum, my dear 
Dea?" 
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He waited for no more, but got up and went 
into the drawing-room ; the two ladies hardly 
noticing, and certainly not troubling them- 
selves about him. No sooner had he entered 
the house than Lord Waldegrave came up 
to him. 

" At last!" he exclaimed. "Where have 
you been hiding yourself ? I have even been 
to your room to look for you. ... I must set 
off to England immediately. A CathoUc 
demonstration is about to take place, and my 
friends write to entreat me to be present. I 
Start to-morrow moming by break of day." 

" Lady Waldegrave goes with you, of 
oourse ? " 

" My wife ! Certainly not," cried Lord 
Waldegrave in a tone of surprise. " She is 
expecting her father within the next few days 
. . . and why should she go, when I shall only 
bo absent a week, or at the most, perhaps, a 
fortnight ? " 
' " Because a large Catholic demonstration 
might possibly make a great and favourable 
, Impression on Lady Waldegrave," was the 
iv3ply. 
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" Now, do let that idea alone ! " exolaimed 
Lord Waldegrave, laughing; '* and do not you 
take advantage of my absence to talk to my 
wife about religion. That is a forbidden topic, 
yoTi know ! " 

" Do not be in the least uneasy about me-/' 
repKed Herr von Tum gravely ; "I too have 
had a summons, and must retire for some time 
to my old tower." 

" I am glad, at any rate, that it should be 
during my absence," said Lord Waldegrave 
heartily ; " on my retum I shall come at once 
and knock at your door ! " 

Next day, when the whole party was 
assembled at luncheon, Lady Waldegrave 
announced the sudden departure of her 
husband, and his speedy retum ; saying at the 
same time that she had sent off a messenger 
to her father, to beg him to take her husband' s 
place at the Castle during his absence. Sir 
John Dudley remarked that a household could 
be perfectly content with a lady at its head: 
witness England during the reign of Ehzabeth. 
Upon which a certain young Count Emrich 
thoughtlessly observed that Sir John was 
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doubtless thinking of Eobert Dndley, Earl of 
Leicester. Lady Waldegrave only smiled at 
her young cousin's inopportune remark, and 
Said, as she rose to leave the room — 

'^ Sir John cannot certainly have meant any 
treason against his hostess! I am qnite 
sure of that." Hearing the Marqnis de 
Sabrun trying to bring in some comparison 
about St, Walburga, who, when she was 
abbess, mied over several convents with great 
wisdom, she merely said laughing : " My 
father's arrival will soon, I hope, put an end 
to aU these wonderful comparisons with 
saints and queens ! " 

After which the guests dispersed. It was 
too hot either for croquet or riding ; so many 
of them went into the billiard-room. Mdlle. 
d'Aubespine was a first-rate player ; it was her 
one specialitSy she used jokingly to say. She 
invariably won both at billiards and ohess ; so 
that hardly any one dared to enter into contest 
with her. She tumed to the solitary one and 
Said courteously — 

'^ You are, no doubt, so superior to me at 
chess, Herr von Tum, that you wiU soon rob 
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me of all my poor little laureis. Still, I should 
very much Hke to play with you. Let us have 
a game I " 

She seated herseH at the chess-table, 
he sat down opposite to her, and in a quarter 
of an hour she was beaten. 

" The clatter of the biUiard baUs distracted 
me," she said in a tone of vexation. 

He proposed to her to play another game in 
an inner room, where they would be quiet ; 
but she declined. 

Then he hunted out Lady Waldegrave, who, 
wonderful to say, did not happen at that 
moment to have Prince Guido by her side. 

"I am come to wish you good-bye," he 
said, as he went up to her. 

** Why so ? " she exclaimed. " Is it because 
Manfred is gone away ? " 

" No, that is not the reason," he retumed. 
"I am going away, because I must go some 
time, and because I want to set about what 
we talked over that day in the Grey House." 

" Oh, you want to arrange your water- 
colour Sketches ? Could you not do that here ? 
I should have liked so much to have helped 
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you but it's so difficult to settle to any- 

thing like real work. I have not touohed a 
brush for ages." 

" Tbat is the shady side of snimy Golden- 
stein," he retumed. '^ The whirl of pleasure 
and gaiety has an intoxioating effeot both on 
heart and soul." 

'^ Oh, it's not qnite so bad as aU that," she 
cried somewhat contemptuously. 

" I was not aUuding to you, Lady Walde- 
grave — I spoke only of myself." 

^' No, no, you are perfectly right," she said 
again, turning to him with a Ipok of oandour 
and sincerity which touched him to the heart. 
*' It is not good to Uve oontinually in a state 
of tumult and excitement : it makes one 
superficial ; only Manfred's position renders 
such a life üicumbent upon us, and he always 
says that it is right to fiilfil the duties of one's 
State of Hfe before all others." 

"I suppose, however, that he placed duty 
to God above all other duties. It is not, iq 
fact, to be compared with them ; and it seems 
to me that we cannot help giving too little to 
Almighty God, if, as you just now said, the 
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excitement of a worldly life makes us super- 
ficial." 

" Ah I " she exclaimed, " when I am in a 
serious mood, or if I hear any one talMng 
seriously, life does then really seem to me 
xmbearably hard and difficnlt." 

''Do you think that excitement and the 
intoxication of pleasure make it easier ? " 
" Yes, because the struggle is less feit." 
*' That is not a very Christian speech." 
" But an honest one, at any rate. . . . And 
when shall you come again ? . . . Very soon, I 
hope," she said, as she shook hands warmly 
with him. " I know you are a true friend to 
me," she added. '' I feel it, and am sincerely 
gratefal to you . . . indeed, I have ever been 
so ; and Manfred's ' Nile whim,^ as I call it, 
pained me greatly. I hope you wül always 
be a friend to us, Herr von Tum, although 
you do prefer your own hermitage to Golden- 
stein." 

He remained silent : what indeed was he to 
say ? The same evening found him once more 
established at the Grey House. 
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n. 

Yes, who is he ? who is this solitary man ? 
No wonder that people are perpetually asking 
the question. Is he not continnally asking 
the same thing himself? — and no one can 
answer him. She who conld have done so 
rests in her grave, and — ^until the grave she 
was silent. 

Abont twenty-six years ago, a young woman 
with a boy of fonr or five years old took pos- 
session of the Grey Honse, which she had 
inherited from her great-uncle. She called 
herseif Eleanor von Tum; her son*s name was 
George. She sent on one maid-servant before 
her, and bronght another one with her ; and 
these four individuals made np the entire 
household. 

The Grey Honse, as it was called, was a 
clumsy misshapen stone building, with three 
large Windows on each of the fonr sides of the 
first storey, the only one built over the vaulted 
arches of which the ground floor was com- 
posed. A high, clnmsy-looking roof, something 
like a heavy lid, completed this hideous fabric, 
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the ugliness of which was partially concealed 
by some splendid old walnut trees, which gave 
to the place a look of comfort and repose. 
The house was snrroiinded on three sides by 
a paved yard ; on the fonrth side there was a 
piece of grass, in the middle of which grew a 
beautifol walnut tree, nnder which were placed 
a table and a bench. The yard was divided 
from the grass plat by a raspberry hedge, in 
the middle of which was a smaU green gate. 
A narrow but weU-kept gravel walk en- 
circled the grass plat, and a clear brook, 
running rapidly over its stony bed, divided 
it from the garden belonging to the next-door 
neighbour. The whole was shut off from the 
high-road by a waU, over which foot passengers 
could not see, and of which the inner side 
was thickly covered by a wild vine. And this 
one little spot of earth, which the waU shut 
out from the whole world besides, formed the 
boy's paradise. He was solitary. True ; but he 
did not know that thereiQ there lay, or there 
might lie, a certaiQ privation. His companions 
were the pigeons and fowls, or the sparrows 
and swaUows which he fed, the house-dog with 
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whom he played, the butterflies which he 
chased, every living creature in wood, earth, or 
grass with which he came in contact. And 
then he had his mother. That she was his 
mother was enongh ; she was a very ocean of 
love for him. He did not think in those days, 
and therefore she did not appear to him so 
Singular as in after years. Her love filled his 
childish heart, and infused into it high and 
holy thoughts, which, if one may so say, lay 
dormant in it until they gradually developed 
themselves. Thus did his heart unconsciously 
to himself become a treasury füll of beautifiil, 
sweet pictures. The creation of the world by 
an all bountiful Father, and His desire that 
man should live for ever happüy in Paradise : 
such things filled his innocent mind, and he 
dwelt on them with delight. A happier child 
could not be conceived. 

Not indeed that his mother was cheerfal and 
gay: but she was always gentle and loving, 
although sometimes grave (almost severe) even 
towards him. She was right, for in his childish 
heart the fruits of a corrupt nature did from 
time to time show themselves, in. the shape of 
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pride and obstinacy and childish waywardness. 
Only she never tolerated them, bnt made 
him set courageonsly to work and pluck them 
out as well as he could. Who can say that he 
ever did eradicate them ? Not he himseK, at 
any rate ! 

And thus his first few years passed away at 
the Grey House. 

His mother was as solitary as the child; 
but she too, apparently at least, did not 
feel it. She sat day by day in the large old- 
fashioned room, with its massive time-worn 
famiture, tables, chairs, and huge presses of 
dark walnntwood, occupied with the sewiag 
and mending which in small households falls to 
the share of the mistress of the house. From 
this place she conld watch her chüd as he 
played merrily about in the conrtyard or on the 
grass plat. Now and then she interrupted her 
work, the mechanical monotony of which 
probably fatigued her, to read one of the large 
heavy books which lined the walls of the adjoin- 
ing room. These books were always kept in the 
most sorupulous order, and were looked upon by 
her boy with a sort of respectful awe, as some- 
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thing too sacred to be touched. At night, 
when she had put the child to bed, she seated 
herseif at the piano, and her beautifol plaintive 
voice sang him to sleep. These few hours of 
music in the evening, and the Mass to which 
she went each moming at the little village 
church, made up the whole amount of strength, 
refreshment, and support, which was to carry 
her through the monotonous sameness of her 
daily life. 

The inhabitants of the little town were only 
known to her from seeing them at church, for 
she never yisited any one, nor was any visitor 
ever seen at the Grey House. The priest alone 
was excepted from this rule ; she occasionally 
went to see him; and whilst they talked 
together, little George was allowed to run 
about in the Presbytery garden — an immense 
treat to the boy, who had discovered therein 
many wondrous beauties in which his favourite 
grass plat at the Grey House was decidedly 
wanting. 

Exteriorly, the priest was grave and almost 
severe — an ascetic-looking and somewhat 
alarming man. But the boy had doubtless 
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Seen and feit beyond the surface, for he had 
not the smallest fear of him ; and whenever his 
mother said, ** Come, George, let us go to the 
Presbytery," it was a gala day for him. This, 
however, did not often happen, and as time 
went on things gradually changed. The child 
became a boy, and it was necessary to initiate 
him iQto the ante-chamber of all science, 
iato the mysteries of A B C. This, of course, 
his mother nndertook ; and, with the exception 
of occasional chüdish carelessness and naugh- 
tiness, subdned and kept under by the idea of 
duty, he leamt wiUingly and easüy. During 
his earUest years, his mother was his only 
instructor, and by constant iatercourse with 
her, as well as by her teaching, he leamt more 
than is common with boys of his age, only 
not perhaps so systematically, as schoolmasters 
would say. At last, one day his mother caUed 
him to her and said — 

" From next Monday, my dear boy, you are 
going every day to the priest ; he is so kind as 
to undertake to teach you Latin." 

" Every day ! " he cried in great delight. 

" I hope," she continued, ^^ you will please 
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Father M by leaming all you can. He 

wiU prepare you for College." 

** But I would rather leam everything from 

Father M ," said George, whose pleasure 

was somewhat damped at the idea of College. 

^* That is impossible, dear. That would be 
too hard work for him. However, just leam 
now all you can, and then you'U enjoy your 
coUege later on," she answered. 

'' Shall I ? " said the boy thoughtfiilly ; for, 
like all children brought up alone, he had a 
dread of a number of stränge faces, and of 
living in a crowd. . . . 

Six years passed over the inhabitants of the 
Grey House in undisturbed peace, when their 
quiet life was broken into by an unexpected 
blow. The good priest died suddenly in the 
very prime of manhood. The boy was heart- 
broken, the mother bowed down with grief. 
Never yet had he seen her cry, and now she 
was bathed in tears. She had been with 

. Father M during his last hours, and affcer 

taUdng most eamestly with him, she had 
caUed in her son, and, kneeüng with him 
beside the priest's death-bed, received his 
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last blessing for them both. Tlien they ha'l 
both gone into the church. 

^* We have no Ibnger any friend left amoiij,^ 
men, George," she said to the weeping boy ; 
**therefore we must cling all the inore to 
cur one Divine Comforter." 

** But He does not speak to me," sobbed tlu» 
poor child. 

**Yes, He does, though," she answered 
soothingly, '* only you must hsten very at- 
tentively;" and, kneeling down before the 
altar, she whispered, pointing to the taber- 
nacle — 

" See, my child, there dwells the only One 
who never forsakes us." 

Still, it seemed to him very sad when he 
remembered that he had now no friend in tlio 
whole wide world, althongh he did not quit(^ 
understand what, after all, was meant by tlic 
wide World. And the sight of his mother's 
tears, an unusual expression of grief with her, 
increased his own sorrow. It was, in fact, the 
first bitter loss of his life, which neither tears 
nor regrets could soothe. 

The Interruption too of his studies dis- 

YOL. I. 
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tressed him not less than it did bis mother. 
Would the new priest continue them ? Wonld 
he be as kind, as gentle, as he who was gone ? 
. . . He could not, of conrse, expect the same 
amount of affection — he would have said 
fatherly affection, poor boy, had he ever 
known a father's love. He began almost to 
dislike the new priest before he came. When, 
however, he did arrive, the child took to him 
at once; and although he certainly was, ex- 
teriorly as well as in character, the very 

opposite to Father M , it was, perhaps, 

this very contrast which concihated George. 

^' He is quite different," he said to bis 
mother, *^bnt he is just'as kind." 

He never forgot bis old friend ; but he was, 
he knew, so happy in heaven, that one could 
not grieve for him. The void in bis childish 
heart was filled ; more than that, bis heart 
was satisfied to overflowing. 

The new priest entered upon bis duties just 
at the time of the school vacation. His young 
nephew, an orphan boy, came to spend bis 
hoHdays with his uncle, and arrived at the 
Presbytery at the same time that he did: a 
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pleasant, good-looking boy, with rieh flaxen 
hair and intelligent blue eyes. 

The priest soon came to pay a visit at the 
Grey House, and George's mother at once 
entered upon the subject nearest her heart, 
viz. her son's education. He willingly acceded 
to her request, and said that as he happened 
just then to have his nephew Evangelist witli 
him, who could not, of course, be quite idle 
during his hoUdays, it would give him no sort 
of trouble, and that the emulation of doing 
their lessons together wonld be good for botli 
children. His mother wanted, it is true, no 
sort of companionship for her boy; neither 
did he require the Stimulus of competition. It 
was, however, not to be altered ; so she only 
begged the priest to let the little boy come 
and See her, that she might make acquaint- 
ance with her son's new school-comrade. He 
very soon obeyed her summons, and the 
open, confiding look of his clear blue eyes 
soon inspired her with confidence . She asked 
him his name. 

** Evangelist," answered he ; ^* I was 
christened John Evangelist. I am going to 
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be a priest and missionary amongst the 
heathen children — and so my uncle calls me 
Evangelist." 

'' That is an idea that never came into your 
head, my boy," said she smiling, tnming to 
her own son, who was staring in amazement 
at the new-comer. 

'* Never ! " was the honest answer. 

'* But it will come later on," retnmed 
Evangelist, as confidently as if it had been a 
question of proving an arithmetical pnzzle. 

And thus an acquaintance began which soon 
ripened into a real friendship, althongh Evan- 
gehst, probably in consequence of his future 
dignity, always maintained a certain superior- 
ity, to which George, who was also one year 
yonnger, readily submitted. 

When the holidays came to an end, and 
Evangelist retnmed to his school, there was 
fresh grief and distress on the part of the two 
friends, moderated only by the prospect of the 
next meeting. Children have no measnre for 
time ; they are novices in it. The prospect of 
reunion the following summer seems to them 
much the same as a reunion the following 
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week. They do not reflect how much may 
come between. 

George 's friendship with Evangelist was, 
however, a real source of happiness to tlie 
solitary boy, stimulating bim in all that was 
bighest and best, and inducing bim to use 
every eflfort to come np to bis superior know- 
ledge and attainments. 

" See, George, bow good God is to you," 
said bis motber; "He took away from yoii 
yoTir dear and kind tutor in order to give you 
your new friend." 

" Bnt be bas given yon notbing instead, 
you poor dear motber ! " said tbe boy, tenderly 
kissing ber. 

" No, tbat would bave been too mncb," was 
her calm reply. 

Tbat wbicb was notbing but loss and sacri- 
fioe to ber became tbe source of bis bappiness. 
He feit tbat it was so, witbont tborongbly 
analyzing it. He somefcimes asked bimself 
bow it was tbat be bad no fatber, nor grand- 
parents, nor brotbers and sisters, like otber 
cbildren, and it was a consolation to bim 
wben Evangelist told bim tbat bis own fatber 
and motber bad long been dead. 
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" Has my father been dead a long time?" 
he once asked bis mother. 

**Yes, a very long time," she answered, 
briefly. 

** Did he die here, when I was quite a little 
child ? " he asked. again. 

** Yes, when you were quite little, bnt far 
away from here." 

He did not know what eise to ask, but it 
grieved him to have no father. He kissed bis 
mother, and passionately exclaimed — 

** When I grow up, I will do everything for 
yon that my father would have done if he had 
not died." 

^^You are a good boy!" she answered, as 
she quietly kissed bis forehead. 

He never saw her betray any outward emo- 
tion; but what the inner conflict must have 
been which, with her disposition, had won 
for her such a degree of seK-control, he only 
knew affcer many long years, when for him, 
too, the battle of life had set in. The good, 
kind priest gave him excellent lessons and in- 
struction, and bis mother helped him on by 
encouraging him in industry; the desire to 
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know as much as Evangelist inspired hini 
with perseverance, and the anticipation of 
seeing him again in the holidays gave hini 
spirit and courage. He was, too, clever and 
intelligent, so that he soon made rapid 
progress. 

The priest, at length, declared that he 
ought to go to some good school or College. 
There was none iix the little town close by, 
l)ut an excellent one was to be found on the 
Stein just opposite, in a larger town on the 
left bank of the Ehine. A httle boat con- 
veyed him there in the morning, and back 
again at night ; and the priest had made au 
arrangement with one of the College tutors 
that George might have his meals at his 
house, and that a little room should be put 
at his disposal, where he could work quietly 
during the day. Thus he made a sort of 
beginning to an independent hfe. It pleased 
him, and increased still more his affectionate 
tendemess for his mother, from the very fact 
that she henceforward held the reins of 
govemment with a somewhat slacker band. 

Evangehst envied the boy's independence, 
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and eaxnestly begged the priest to make a 
similar arrangement for him. His itncle, how- 
ever, would not grant his request. He thonght 
his nephew was well cared for in the school 
where he was, and where a brother of his late 
father had placed him, and nndertaken to 
provide for him ; besides which, his peciiniar}' 
means would not have been sufficient to meet 
the expense. The hohdays, therefore, still 
continued to be a real festive time for the two 
boys, and the brightest days were those when 
George's mother went with them on the 
Ehine, either döwnwards to Cologne, rieh in 
sacred memories of the past, or upwards to 
sunny Mayence. It was not only what they 
saw, what passed before their eyes, that 
awakened their interest, bnt what they heard. 
His mother's careful study of the heavy books 
in the old-fashioned Hbrary had not been with- 
out its fruits. She had a retentive memory, 
and knew how to while away the time with 
many a legend of the past. Moreover, her 
li^art was filled with a warm love for her 
native land. The history of the German 
people, their deeds of greatness, their conflicts, 
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their suflferings, and their whole glorious past, 
joined to all the trials of the present time, 
seemed ever living within her ; and out of 
this inner abundance of thought and know- 
ledge she spoke to the boys, impressing their 
young minds with descriptions of brilliant 
exploits, noble deeds, and glorious acts of 
heroism, not so much as things of the past, 
but as permanent treasures — as memories 
which ought to be as a well-spring of lasting 
good for the whole nation, wherein it might 
refresh and steep itself. 

Her words made more Impression upon her 
son than upon his companion, perhaps because 
he was more Hke his mother, and more under 
her influence. When she was silent they both 
gave free course to their thought^, and whilst 
the steamer gHded swiffcly up or down the 
dark green river, George would raise his head 
and, gazing up into the azure sky, would begiu 
to wonder within himseK whether the time 
was not now arrived when another Emperor 
Otho would arise and go up to the Etemal 
City, there to be crowned with the holy 
Roman crown of the German nation, and 
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divide with the Pope the Imperium mundi ; — 
or eise, thought the boy to himself, it must 
surely be . time for another St. Bemard to go 
up and down the Ehine, and stir up the whole 
nation to a Crusade against the enemies of 
Christianity ; or if another Ste. Hildegard 
could appear and subdue worldly arrogance by 
heavenly wisdom and teaching ! But, alas ! 
there appeared neither a great emperor nor 
great saints. The boy, however, grew up 
streng and robust. 

^•' I only wish I had a horse that I might 
break it in, and master and subdue it," he 
Said one day to his mother. 

"Only rieh people can keep horses," an- 
swered his mother; " and I am not rieh, as 
you know, my boy. But leam to master 
yourseK, and master the Ehine ; learn to swim 
— that is also worth the trouble of doing." 

And he did learn to be a good and most 
daring swimmer, and so his mother was 
pleased. One day he came across an old 
legend of St. George and the Dragon; it 
began — 

** In the land of Cappadocia 
The Princess saw St. George." 
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This he read to his mother, and then said — 
" If only some princess would summoii me 
to rescue her from a dragon ! How gladly 
would Idoit!" 

" That is a thing that will probably happen," 
said his mother. **A very noble princess — 
your own soul — ^will most assuredly call upon 
you to Protect her against the world of 
dragons, and in that way you may show 
yourself a true follower of the valiant St. 
George." 

But this did not quite satisfy the boy ; and 
seating himseK und er the large walnut tree, he 
reflected that there must surely exist in the 
world real princesses, and not merely figura- 
tive ones. Suddenly he heard a childish voice 
cry out — 

^* George, George ! a monster — a monster ! " 

He jumped up, and sprang over the brook 
and hedge into the next-door garden, where a 
üttle child ran up to him, screaming out — 

** Oh, George — a fearful monster ! look, 
look I " 

The animal was certainly not a dragon, but 
a hedgehog ; and the child was not a princess. 
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but the four-year-old Mary Anne Sink. Still 
the circumstance bore some resemblance to 
what bis mother bad just been saying, and it 
pleased bim to be able to pacify the little 
terrified creature, for wbom no one cared. 
And tbis was tbe beginning of bis friendsbip 
witb little Mary Anne — a miserable, piain cbild, 
neglected, it would seem, botb by nature and 
her own parents ; but she soon attached ber- 
self to the boy, because he always treated her 
kindly. . There was, however, no sort of inter- 
course between bis mother and the Sink 
family, and bis own with Mary Anne consisted 
merely in bis occasionally, when the child bad 
been alone for hours, getting over the hedge 
into the Sinks' garden and carrying her about 
a little. 

His zeal for bis studies continued to increase 
more and more, and the time for bim to go to 
College was fast approaching. The- long winter 
evenings were never too long for hirrty and 
how he enjoyed them! The storm might 
howl outside, the rain stream down in a very 
deluge, the Khine overflow, or the snow 
entirely cover the wintry earth ; no tumult of 
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the elements could afFect the solid walls of the 
Grey House, where the slmtters were carefully 
closed, and the blue-and- white china stove, 
with its ever-repeated representations of David 
aud Goliath, gave out a genial heat. 

The mother and son sat at the large massive 
table in the middle of the room, surrounded by 
books, papers, writing materials, and folios and 
Pamphlets of every sort and kind. She gener- 
ally read or worked. A lamp threw its hght 
on her dehcate, beautifiil face, and the boy's 
eyes rested with pleasure on it when ho 
occasionally raised them from his book ; her 
smooth, jet black hair formiug as it were an 
ebony frame to her calm, thoughtful brow. 
Dressed invariably either in dark brown or 
grey, relieved with a small snow-white rüffle 
romid the throat, her figure was dark without 
being gloomy; and when now and then her 
eyes met those of her son's, their loving look 
conveyed to htm far more affection than sho 
ever expressed with her lips. Everything in 
her bore the impress of self-conquest, of ac- 
quired calmness and repose of mind, of interior 
crucifixion. 
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Thus does he now think of her. In those 
days he never thought about her at all, except 
as his mother — ^his ideal of perfection. Now 
and then he did wish eamestly for something 
which never happened. He would have liked 
her to relate to him the history of her child- 
hood, her youth, her married life. But on 
these subjects she was silent, and if he 
asked her any questions, she gave evasive 
answers and turned the subject. When first 
he had attended school, a rüde boy had said 
to him — 

"Your mother is a runaway nun, is she 
not?" 

^^ Just as much as your father is an escaped 
monk," was his quiet reply. 

Still the fooUsh question vexed him ; and 
when he came home in the evening, he led 
the conversation upon convents, and asked his 
mother whether she had been educated in a 
convent. She said she had not. 

^' And had you never any wish to go into a 
convent ? " he asked again. 

*'No, never. Besides, there were no con- 
vents where I hved, and one cannot have a 
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wish for something about which one knows 
nothing." 

This answer completely satisfied him, aud 
he attributed the boy's stupid talk to liis 
mother's retired life and her great reserve of 
manner. After a little while she asked him — 

*' What put such an idea into your head ? " 

** Oh . . . onlybecause you are so good," 
stammered he, much embarrassed. 

** I am not good; I only try to become 
so," she replied; " and, besides, one may be 
very good without having the slightest voca- 
tion for a religious Hfe." 

And then the subject dropped. 

When the next holidays came round and 
brought Evangelist once more to his uncle's 
house, a sad and gloomy time set in for 
George. All his friend's merriment and spiiit 
had deserted him; his countenance was down- 
cast and sorrowful, his hps were closed, and his 
whole appearance and manner entirely altered. 

"What in the world is the matter with 
you?" asked George impetuously, as soon 
as the two boys were alone together. 
Evangelist was silent. He, however, begged 
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and implored and entreated so long and so 
eamestly, that at last, with a great effort, and 
iu a constrained, toneless voice, his companiou 
Said — 

'* I have no vocation to be a priest. . . I 
eannot and will not be a missionary, nor a 
priest of any kind." 

George was simply strack down by a revela- 
tion so utterly unexpected. 

'* Yes," continued Evangelist in a tone of 
utter hopelessness ; *4t is too true wbat I have 
told you. The whole winter through I have 
struggled with myseK — I even wrote to my 
uncle about it. He, however, looks upon the 
whole thing as a temptation which ought not 
to be regarded; he eannot understand the 
possibility of a vocation which seemed delight- 
fiil to the child being repugnant to the young 
man. I do not know how to teil him that I 
want to follow some other career, begin other 
studies, and earn my bread in some other 
lionest manner. If I were independent, it 
would be easier for me; but my father's 
relations have undertaken to pay for my 
education, together with my uncle, and if he 
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gets angry with me I am afraid he will 
represent me to them as a wayward, unstable 
yomig man; and then they will no longer 
provide for me, and I shall be penniless, and 
shall not be able to go on with my studies, 
or do anything ; and I shall have to gain my 
livelihood, goodness knows how. But what I 
do know is, that I would rather be a chimney- 
sweep, I would rather break stones on tlie 
road, than be a priest. I am quite decided on 
that point. My fature is my own. ... I must 
look forward to it, and I must act in such a 
way that I may become a good and honest 
man . . . consequently I must choose what- 
ever road will lead me to such an end." 

Thus, and much more eamestly and pas- 
sionately, did EvangeHst speak to bis friend, 
who stood as if transfixed, because he could 
not understand that childish dreams and 
desires might be succeed,ed by an awakening 
and a revulsion of feeling, proceeding probably 
from a deeper self-knowledge than the boyish 
aspirations and enthusiasm of the early years 
of life. After a long pause, he said — 

**But what has become of your enthusiasm 

VOL. I. x> 
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about missionary work . . . of yonr longing 
to lead foreign nations to salvation . . . of 
your craving for activity '* 

"I'm sure I don't know!" interrupted 
Evangelist, " and I don't care ! My first 
wish is not to engage in these dreadful 
theological studies, which, like mortal foes, are 
lying in wait for me at the end of the 
holidays. I have gone through an exoellent 
examination, and every other profession is 
open to me. K I can enter upon some 
other career, no. doubt all my spirits and 
enthusiasm, which now lie buried, will retum 
to me." 

The priest seemed really to have no sort of 
sympathy for his nephew's mental conflict. 
George 's mother, on the contrary, understood 
him thoroughly. She used offcen to send for 
the boy, and had long talks with him, and her 
gentle, intelligent sympathy, although it 
did not alter his determination, served to 
soothe his chafed spirit and make him resolve 
to take an opportunity of opening his mind to 
his micle. This proved, however, very small 
comfort to Evangelist. The priest was merely 
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distressed, and vexed, and upset ; and he too 
came to the Grey House and complained of 
his nephew's weak character, and his inability 
to resist even so smaU a temptation as the 
present one. 

" But if it reaUy is weakness of character," 
replied George's mother, '* we must be thank- 
fol that it has shown itself now— a weak 
character would never make a good mis- 
sionary." 

" God gives strength to the weak, my dear 
lady ! We are none of üs bom heroes, nor 
invuhierable. Grace gives us all strength 
to overcome ourselves. K EvangeHst will 
pray to God for this help, it will be given 
him." 

** You are speaking of those who have 
chosen their vocation of their own free will, 
who love it with their whole heart, convinced 
that it is the only one in which they can 
please God, and who only meet with 
occasional difiSculties on their road. Now, 
Evangelist has not these sentiments, and it 
seems to me the first thing he ought to do is 
to pray to be enlightened. " 
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'* Certainly ! " exclaimed the priest ; " I 
have already told him that he ought to make 
a retreat." 

*^ Well, and if he is willing to do that, we 
must give him credit for sincerity of purpose, 
must we not ? and sincerity is always blessed 
by Almighty God, whether the character be 
streng or weak." 

This was seid so gently and pleasantly that 
the priest was greatly mollified, and did not 
even complain when the boy came out of his 
retreat still more confirmed in his resolution. 
He even talked over his relations and 
persuaded them to allow Evangelist to 
prosecute his studies in a Polytechnic school, 
only remarking with a smüe — 

^^ As the missionary is about to tum into 
an engineer, he must no longer be called 
Evangehst, but simply by the ordinary name 
of Johannes." 

This httle punishment did not much affect 
the boy, and the hohdays which had begun so 
gloomily ended very happily. 

Upon Tiim^ however, upon Evangelist's 
friend, the whole thing made a deep impres- 
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sion, because it brought before him the 
importance of the choice of a state of life. 

"Whät is my vocation?" he asked his 
mother thoughtfully. 

** That you must consider abont yourseK, 
my child, when you are older and have some 
idea of what you are fit for, and what you are 
able to do. For the present, go on leaming and 
studying thoroughly whatever you can ; leam 
to know yourself and your own capabilities ; 
seek to know God's will: then, in years to 
come, you can make your choice, and if I am 
aüve, my advice and counsel shall not fail 
you. For the present you have no particular 
aversion to or repugnance for anything ; do not 
therefore trouble yourself about that which 
the fature will reveal to you. The present 
is the field which God now gives you to 
cultivate." 

It long remained as a thom in his side 
that Evangelist should not have been able 
to devote him seif to an ecclesiastical life. 
But when he looked into his own heart and 
asked him seif whether he himseK could 
mate such a sacrifice, the answer was in- 
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variably a most decided *' No," and* this, 
by degrees, reconciled him to Evangelist's 
decision. 

When he was nineteen, he went to College. 
He wished to study jurisprudence, ecclesiastical 
law, and the law of nations. ' His mother 
naturally feit the Separation more than her 
son ; he indeed was about to enter upon a 
new and exciting life, füll of aotivity and 
movement, whilst she was deprived of that 
which was the very centre and joy, as well 
as the Chief occupation, of her life. But, with 
her usual heroism, she bore the parting, and 
not a Word in her letters betrayed to George 
how much she feit her solitude and loneliness. 
He sometimes, on the contrary, was seized 
with uncontrollable home-sickness, although 
on the whole his new life pleased without 
satisfying him. Intellectual interconrse and 
gay student's life he had in plenty, but home 
affection was wanting. He had a whole host 
of acquaintance, but no real friend. In 
women's society he was shy and awkward, 
and knowing this made him feel still more 
nervous and uncomfortable, so that he avoided 
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as much as possible any society except that 
of his fellow-students. 

Those who have no talent for social inter- 
course, and yet feel a certain want of some- 
thing beyond the general commonplace talk 
of the World, are generally bored in Company, 
unless indeed they possess great powers of Ob- 
servation — and such powers are rare at twenty. 

He generally spent half of the vacation 
time at home in the old Grey House, amongst 
the familiär surroundings of his childhood, 
where he once more feit himself a child, the 
dearly loved chüd of a fond mother, and his 
heart was again warmed and revived after the 
coldness and heartlessness of the outer world. 
The other haK of his holidays was devot ed to 
travelling about. His pecuniary resources did 
not indeed allow him to make very long jour- 
neys ; but he contrived to see Switzerland, 
Belgium, and the north of Italy. What he 
did see, he saw thoroughly, and from an his- 
torical point of view ; and as whatever he may 
possess of superiority of education or develop- 
ment he owes to his mother, he does not 
scruple to confess that his mind and intellect 
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were in every way far snperior and more cul- 
tivated than is generally the case with yonng 
men of his age. The choice of a profession 
did not as yet occupy his thonghts. Lectures 
on general snbjects were to follow those on 
particular branches of study. Every sort of 
science or leaming interested him. Next 
term he intended following a conrse of dog- 
matic lectures ; such at least were his plans. 

Then there came to him snddenly a terrible 
blow, a convulsion of his whole life — his 
mother's death. A telegram from the priest 
summoned him home to his mother's death- 
bed. The doctors talked of inflammation of 
the lungs, or something of the kind. What 
did it signify? God was calling her away, 
before she had completed her fortieth year. 
She knew that she was dying, and therefore 
she made use of her last moments to speak 
openly to her son about her sad, melancholy 
life, and of some past sin which she had com- 
mitted, and for which she had suffered terribly. 
Only his father's name she wonld not teil him. 
He could not persuade her; on his knees he 
implored her, but in vain. 
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"It would min yonr whole life," she told 
him. 

^* Then I shall never beKeve that I am bom 
in wedlock ! " he exclaimed, wringing hiB 
hands in despair. 

" You are," she cried, "you are ! Do you 
suppose I would go before God's judgment 
seat with a He on my Kps ? " 

" But I do not bear my father's name ? " 

" No ; you bear the good old name of my 
own family, which died out with my great- 
uncle." 

" And have I no means of finding my father, 
of knowing him and making him acknowledge 

me?" 

" None. I have destroyed your baptismal 

register long ago." 

^* And no one knows this dreadftd secret ? " 
" No ; the priest here (who died) knew it." 
"But on my father's side, surely, others 

must know it ? " 

" No, For them . . . you and I are dead ! " 
"But why?" continued he passionately, 

"why this terrible mystery between father 

and son ? " 
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'* In Order that the son might not despise 
the father," she calmly repKed ; "in order to 
prevent incalculable and utterly useless misery 
on all sides, and in order that the son might 
grow up to be a man dependant on himself 
alone. For this aim have I Kved; indeed, 
under the circumstances, which were not 
brought about by my fault alone, I conld de 
nothing eise." 

''Nothing but make me into an outcast, 
a nonentity, an orphan ? " he exclaimed 
bitterly. 

' ' Who cast you out, my child, and who has 
given you an honourable name ? Have you 
ever missed your father ? " she asked sadly 
and gently. 

'' No — oh no, no ! " he retumed broken- 
hearted. ''But I feel as if I were going to 
lose both my father and mother at once, and 
be left alone in the wide world." 

" Yes, George, you are indeed alone in the 
World ; therefore, my son, I would have you 
unite yourself as closely to God as is possible 
to man in this world. Be a priest." 

" Never ! " cried he determinately, "never! 
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I will fight and drag my way through life . . . 
but I will not crucify myself.'* 

" You say you will not crucify yourself, my 
poor boy, and it is not indeed in human 
nature to will it ; but wait a little. Before 
thirty-three years pass over our heads we 
must all, whether we will it or not, be nailed 
to the cross, and then you will think of me." 

" Of course — of course I shall do that," be 
Said, sobbing ; ^^ only I cannot be a priest/' 

*' Very well,'' she answered gently. " I 
promised you my advice and opinion about your 
vocation ; and as I have no time to lose, I say 
to you now wbat I sbould have said later. 
Perhaps, when you know more of life and men, 
you may think differently. And now, my dear 
George, forgive me if, through weakness or 
want of knowledge, I have ever faüed in my 
duty to you." 

Her death was quiet and painless, and she 
retained her consciousness to the end. Her 
last words were — ^'Forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive " 

His grief was deep and violent; greater, 
however, and more terrible still the storm 
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which arose withiii him, with such tempes- 
tuous violence that it threatened to destroy 
him. TTiR mother's words had produced an 
efifect on him which he himself was at a loss 
to accoont for. She had only expressed an 
opinion, only told him of her wish ; why then 
should his whole sonl be thus upset, and as 
it were convulsed? She must unconsciously 
have touched upon a something within him 
of which he himself had hitherto remained 
in ignorance — a hidden something which, de 
what he would, seemed to whisper " Yes ! " 
whüst all the time he was crying out once and 
again, " No^ no!'^ Henceforth he feit as if he 
bore within himself two beings which, Hke 
Esau and Jacob, were perpetnaUy striving 
together which should conquer his wiU, with- 
out either one or the other succeeding in 
gaimng the victory. 

And so he wandered about the world, in 
search of something which should irrevocably 
bind him to the world ; but he could not find 
it. He did not even discover anything which 
excited in him a wish to be thus bound. 

Occupation, interests, amusement, distrac- 
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tion, field for activity and usefulness, means 
of intellectual cultivation, subjects of thought 
— all that and much more he found in abun- 
dance ; and now and then he became absorbed 
in these things, and imagined he had found 
that for which his soul was craving. And then , 
after a time, there invariably came over him 
an unaccountable feeling of dissatisfaction — 
not such as the daily womes of life inevit- 
ably bring with them ; but an interior feeling 
of repugnance for that which had attracted 
and occupied him, or a violent Sensation of 
aversion and disgust at his own fruitless 
eflforts. 

On the other band, his great desire always 
to know more and more, and to penetrate to the 
bottom of things, remained the same ; and this 
was often strenger in him than the momentary 
feeling of discouragement and dislike. Only, 
when at the bottom of every created thing he 
invariably found either an empty voidor — God, 
and yet feit that his heart (a human heart) 
was so made that things of this world did 
still attract him, and that God alone did 
not so fill it as to satisfy it — then he sank 
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into a State of ntter despondency and dis- 
couragement. 

Thus did he spend the first few years after his 
mother's death. Later on he became calmer, 
wiser, more trusting in God's providence and 
direction. He resolved never to oppose this 
divine guidance, but to obey it alone. The 
eamest true piety which had been the founda- 
tion of his early education, the very hfe-breath, 
in fact, of his childhood, and the good and holy 
thoughts with which it had inspired him, and 
which had kept him in communion with God 
and divine grace, and with the sense of duty — 
these things were his Support and his strength 
in the great struggle of Ufe, that struggle by 
which man purchases his best trea^ure, his 
freedom of will. This freedom had, in his 
case, been the most imperilled when he met 
the only woman who had ever made any 
Impression on his heart; neither was the 
tribute which he paid to human weakness a 
slight one. Had this woman been attainable 
to him, his life might perhaps have taken a 
positive shape and direction. Now he remains 
that wMch he always was — a soHtary man, 
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waiting for what he knows not himself, — 
what no one knows but God alone ! 

And this, Countess Henrietta, is the answer 
to your question : " Who is Herr von Tum ? " 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



THE DANGER OF PITT. 



^* BüT this is really quite insupportable," said 
George von Turn, as he paced impatiently up 
and down his room. '* You really should have 
talked the girl out of it." 

'' Talk her out of it, Herr von Tum ! " re- 
turned the priest ; '* it is impossible to talk an 
obstinate girl out of anything, and Mary Anne 
is obstinate beyond everything." 

'^ But such perverseness is past aU con- 
ception." 

'* Not that, Herr von Tum ; it is, alas ! too 
common. Perverseness is, after aU, the 
habitual state of the human heart. A man 
who, like you, has been three times round the 
World, must surely have found this out before 



now." 



** Yes, indeed, and without traveUing round 
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the World ; one need only look honestly into 
one's own heart. However, let us tum from 
reflection to what is practical. What is to 
be done with this tiresome girl ? " 

" That is just what I want to ask you, Herr 
von Tum. The fact is, the girl is simply in 
love with you, or, at any rate, in the ideal she 
has formed of you." 

" I shall send her to a madhouse/' cried 
George, firing up. "That will be the best 
thing." 

" Not quite that, my dear sir ; it's not so 
bad as all that." 

" So much the better ; only pray think of 
something to bring her to her senses. I do 
not want to hear anything more about her . . . 
with the exception of providing what is neces- 
sary forher support." 

" Yes, but you must make up your mind to 
see her and talk kindly to her. . . . Perhaps 
she will obey you if you teU her what your 
wishes are." 

"But I have no wishes at aU about her," 
interrupted George indignantly — "I do not 
want her to obey me." 

YOL. I. ^ 
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'* Come, come ! you at least wish her to be 
more reasonable, and you must do your part. 
Hitherto you have always been to see Mary 
Anne — ^paid her occasional visits." 

" Visits ! I could certainly count how offcen, 
or rather how seldom, I have been to see 
her." 

'^ Very likely ; you did not give me time to 
finish. I was going to say that you always 
visited her when you were here during the 
holidays, or on your retum from your travels." 

^' Yes, but I have not now been away long ; 
and if a little common good nature to an 
acquaintance of my childhood is to produce 
these most annoying results, I must in future 
be careful how I cultivate such benevolent 
quaUties. As long as I can remember, I have 
always feit pity for the girl ; but her present 
perverseness has destroyed in me every feeling 
of the kind." 

" I am far from wishing you to feel one 
thing or the other for Mary Anne, Herr von 
Tum ; all I ask of you is to go and see her, 
and give her good advice as to her future." 

'^ If you really oonsider it necessary, or at 
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any rate, desirable, I will certainly do it . . . 
but, I confess, it wiU be unwilliiigly." 

" Never mind ! only do it," said the priest, 
witb a smile ; and they then talked togetber 
about tbe best way of belping Mary Anne, 
George renewing bis promise of going to see 
her. 

Mary Anne stiU remained at tbe priest's bouse 
in tbe same state in wbicb sbe bad been wben 
sbe first went there, i.e. apatbetic, gloomy, 
and sad. It was, indeed, bardly to be expected 
that it sboTild be otberwise. Tbe priest was 
old, bis sister was old, tbe servant was old ; 
and tbese tbree persons lived togetber in tbe 
same routine. Miss Magdalen arranged all 
the bousebold, and aU went on like clockwork ; 
everytbing bad its place. Tbe good old lady 
used to come up breatbless from tbe cellar or 
the kitcben, witb always tbe same exclama- 
tion — '* I sbonld very much like to know what 
my brotber would do witbout me ! '' and tbe 
old servant, as sbe was carrjdng up tbe wood 
and water, would grumble out — " What would 
become of tbem if they bad not a bard-work- 
ing slave like me ? " For it is true that. 
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however much masters as well as servants 
are oppressed with household oares, the self- 
approbation they experience is invariably a 
subject of great congratulation to them. 

New, such a household was not a fit place 
for Mary Anne ; she had never been taught 
even the hghtest housework. Had she been 
usefolly brought up, she might have fonnd 
more favour in Fräulein Magdalene's eyes ; 
but she used to be out of aU patience with 
her. Her brother had sometimes endeavoured 
in his benevolent manner to soften her. He 
would say — 

" Dear Lenchen, you must really, for the 
love of God and our neighbour, haye a Kttle 
patience and bear with her. Take a little 
trouble to teach her how to make herseif 
useful to you in the house ; you are no longer 
young and " 

*' Oh, as to that, you need have no fear, my 
good brother ; I am as able as ever I was to 
do all the work I undertake." 

" Yes, I know that, Lenchen. StiU, Eosina 
is getting old too ; and, after all, the most 
important part of the whole thing is that you 
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slioiild both perform a work of Christian 
charity with regard to this poor orphan girl ; 
and that you shonld do it willingly, as I am 
convinced you will." 

" Of course," she replied ; " one can do any- 
thing out of love for God, if Mary Anne will but 
be a little teacbable, and not oblige me to 
repeat the same thing again and again to her." 

" Let US hope the best of her," answered the 
old priest, smiling to himself as he remem- 
bered his sister's habit of repeating the same 
Order ad infinitum. 

'*0h, dear Miss Magdalene!" sighed Kosina, 
when she was told to prepare a room for 
Marianne, '* I only hope it will tum out 
weU ! " 

" My brother wishes it," replied Miss Mag- 
dalene in a severe tone. As, however, in her 
heart she partly agreed with Eosina, she 
added more gently — *' After all, why should 
it not tum out well ? Mary Anne is almost a 
ohild still — surely we shall be able to manage 
her." 

" Oh, my dear lady, like follows like ; and 
the Sinks are not good for much. A godless 
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father and an avaricious mother — ^he ninning 
off like a villain as he is, and she dying like a 
dog, without the sacraments — ^that does not 
angur much good for the danghter." 

" And she is always sulky," interposed Miss 
Magdalene. "But we must not mind any- 
thtQg, Eosina, for my brother has settled it 
all, and calls it a work of charity. So we 
must, in God's name, take this new burthen 
on our old Shoulders. But what the poor 
man would do without me I cannot imagine/' 

And thus ushered in, the girl arrived at the 
Presbytery, her eyes swollen up with orying, 
her mind confased and bewildered. 

For the first few days Miss Magdalene let 
her alone ; then she said to her — 

'^ You have now been three days here, 
Mary Anne, and there you sit from morning 
tili night on the same spot, with the knitting 
I gave you in your band. The stocking was 
half finished then, and even now it's not done. 
That won't do." 

*' I can't knit fast,'' said Mary Anne. 

* ' Would you rather se w ? ' ' 

'' I don't care." 
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" Or would you like to help me in the 
kitchen ? " 

" I don't know how to cook." 

" But you might leam." 

'* What's the use ? " 

" The use ! What a foolish question ! To 
be able to do it, of course. A yoiing girl like 
you should like to leam everything." 

Mary Anne was süent. 

** Come, out with it ! " continued the old 
lady angrily ; " why won't you leam any- 
thing?" 

" Because I don't like it ! " retumed the girl 
in the same surly tone. 

" Not like it ! What nonsense ! Do you 
suppose I am fond of cooking, ironing, 
running ilp and down stairs, working in the 
garden, and heaps of things ? " 

** How can I teil whether you like it or 
not ? " said Mary Anne laoonically. 

Miss Magdalene feit considerably irritated, 
and tumed indignantly away, saying in an 
imperious tone — 

" The stocking must be finished by supper- 
time." 
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It was not finished, however, and Mary Anne's 
excuse — that slie liad forgotten — only added to 
Miss Magdalene's displeasure. She told her 
brotlier there was really nothing to be done 
with Mary Anne. By degrees lie himseK came 
to be of tbe same opinion. Whenever he 
could spare a little time from the many duties 
of bis calling, be used to call tbe girl to bim, 
and speak to ber kindly, and try to comfort 
ber about ber parents ; but notbing seemed 
to make tbe smaHest Impression on ber — sbe 
remained as silent and cold as ever. 

One day, wben be bad been talldng to ber 
about tbe goodness of God, sbe replied — 

^^ He bas never been good to me ! " 

At tbis tbe good priest sbook bis bead 
tbougbtfuUy, and left ber greatly discour- 
aged. 

A few days after tbis conversation, it bap- 
pened tbat Fräulein Magdalene asked bim 
at dinner — 

''Is Herr von Tum going to travel round 
tbe World again ? " 

And be noticed tbat at tbis question soiae 
sign of life and interest ligbted up Mary Anne's 
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usually impassive, heavy countenance, and 
that she showed some emotion as he replied — 

" No ; lie is staying with Lord Waldegrave 
at his beautifol Castle of Goldenst eia." 

" Ah ! yes, I remember," answered his 
sister; *^ he is with that rieh English noble- 
man, whose wife is stül more beautifol than 
his Castle. You have seen her, Mary Anne, 
have you not ? " 

" She is not at all beautifol," repKed she 
hastily and sharply. 

" A most peculiar taste ! " rejoined the priest, 
looking steadfastly at Mary Anne. 

She changed colour, and was silent. 

Miss Magdalene had been helpiog the soup, 
and thus the little incident escaped her. Her 
brother, however, guessed it all, and, to be 
stül more certain, he again brought on the 
conversation about Lady Waldegrave. 

It so happened that the nursing Sister from 
the small adjoining town had been to Golden- 
stein on a case of charity, and had been most 
kindly received and assisted by Lady Walde- 
grave. 

All this Miss Magdalene related with great 
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animation during dinner, and Mary Anne be- 
trayed the same anger and Indignation when- 
ever Lady Waldegrave's name was mentioned 
in terms of praise. 

" Sister Martine saw Herr von Tnm also, 
but only at a distanoe," said Miss Magdalena. 
" When sbe went back to the Station he was 
just going into the wood with a whole party 
of ladies and gentlemen." 

Mary Anne was so afraid of meeting the 
priest's eye that ähe never looked up; he, 
however, was qnite aware of her confusion. 

'^ That Lady Waldegrave should spend part 
of her riches in works of charity is certainly 
not particularly praiseworthy," rejoined the 
priest (and Mary Anne's face brightened at 
the words) ; '* but that she should do so in so 
charming a manner, and that she should give 
up her time to Hsten to Sister Martine 's 
long explanations and stories, is certainly 
deserving of admiration. Her beautiful face, 
which — ^with the exception of Mary Anne — 
attracts every one, is therefore the index of 
a pure and holy soul, which, let us hope, finds 
favour in the 8ight of Almighty God. May 
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He reward her charity, and bring her into our 
holy Chnrch ! " 

**What!" exclaimed Miss Magdalene, "is 
she not a CathoHc ? . . . Well, if Herr von 
Tum is much at Goldenstein, no doubt she 
will be converted." 

"Do you think him all powerful, then?" 
asked the priest. 

" Not that, my dear brother. . . . But I 
think he is a man who prays much, and 
therefore has credit with God. If he sets 
himself to work to pray for this good and 
beautiful Lady Waldegrave, I doubt not but 
that he will be heard. I should so like to 
see her, and Goldenstein too. Have you no 
Petition, brother, no case of distress to bring 
before her ? I would go to her with pleasure 
— and you too, Mary Anne, I'll be bound ! " 

" No, — ^thank you," replied the girl, and her 
lips trembled as she uttered the words. 

" It does not do to be so shy," answered 
Miss Magdalene angrily. " It's all very well 
for young girls to be retiring, but when there 
is a reason for going into the world one must 
know how to conduct one 's seif." 
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A little later on in the day she remarked to 
tlie'priest, her brother — 

" No ; in my life I never saw any one to 
equal this gtrl ! . . . never in this world was 
there so clumsy and stupid a creatnre. She 
does everytliing wrong ; and instead of helping 
Kosina and me, she just gives us double work, 
because we are obhged to put all that she has 
done to rights again. I don't know whether 
she won't or can't leam ; but it is certain that 
she leams nothing here, and it would be a 
great blessing both for her and us if you could 
put her somewhere eise, my good brother." 

"So I wiU; only have a little more 
patience," retumed the priest soothingly. 

One evening he said — 

'' Herr von Tum is come back ! " 

A ray of pleasure passed over Mary Anne^s 
countenance. 

Next moming George appeared at Mass, and 
in the affcemoon the priest went to see him, 
and talked to him about Mary Anne. 

The girl became sadder and sadder, as day 
affcer day passed without his taking any notice 
of her. Tide tiutk ^aa^ that he was anxious to 
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make some inquiries before seeing her; but 
she only remembered that in former days he 
had always come to see her, and that now, 
when she was so miserable and unhappy, he 
shoTild not do so, hurt her terribly. She was 
sitting in the tiny garden belonging to the 
Presbytery, abandoning herseif to the deepest 
gloom, when Eosina suddenly oaUed out to 
her from the courtyard — 

" Please to come in, Miss Mary Anne ; Herr 
von Tum wants to speak to you." 

She was so startled at this unexpected and 
yet so wished-for summons, that she trembled 
all over, and her heart beat so violently that it 
was all she could do to walk from the garden 
to her home. It was a rehef to her to find 
George alone in the room : she dreaded the 
priest's penetrating glance. 

It certainly was, at least, so he feit it, to a 
certain degree humiliating for George that a 
girl such as Mary Anne should have taken it 
into her head to take a fancy to him. Her 
ugliness had hitherto only inspired him with 
pity ; but since his conversation with the 
priest, and he had come to know the real state 
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of her feelings, the girl, with her long hair, 
sallow complexion, ooarse featnres, and 
general unsightliness of exterior, was painfully 
repulsive to him. Still his manner to her was 
kind as ever. 

" How do you do, Miss Mary Anne?" he 
Said, holding out his hand. 

She burst into a violent fit of tears. 

'^ Our last meeting was indeed on a most 
sad day," he said quietly; "all that comes 
back to you now. Do not try to check your 
tears ; we can talk afterwards." 

This quiet speech stopped her agitation. 
She probably expected he would try to console 
her. This, however, he did not attempt ; but 
when she was more composed, he said kindly— 

" How do you like being here ? " 

" Not at all," repHed she in a low tone. 

" Why not ? I am sure they are kind to 
you." 

" Yes, but I'm not at home here." 

' ' That is true — ^but you must remember 
that you have lost your parents, and that you 
must accustom yourself by degrees to hve 
with strangers." 
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. '*I don't want to live at all!" she ex- 
claimed; "I would rather be with my mother 
in the grave ! " 

" You must not give way to such thoughts," 
lie gravely replied. "Life and death lie in 
the hands of God, and we have to accept them 
according to His wilL The most important 
thing for you is to reflect how you can best 
lead a good and useful life." 

" I can't do that . . . I'm too stupid." 

" That is perhaps because you take no 
trouble — or this may possibly not be the right 
place for you." 

"Perhaps so ... I don't know." 

" The good priest seems to think so ; he 
thinks this is not the right place for you to 
leam what would be useful for you." 

" There's a great deal I ought to leam, only 
I cannot leam it." 

" That is quite a mistake ! What you most 
want is the love and fear of God, and 
industry." 

" I go to Mass every day . . . and do all 
the work they give me." 

" You may do all that without having the 
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two virtues I have just named — and at all 
events there is mucli that you ought to leam. 
First, obedience." 

" Miss Magdalene cannot complain that I 
am disobedient." 

" Sbe bas not complained about yon at all, 
but tbe priest tbinks you obstinate. And as 
you are unfortunately alone in tbe world, tbe 
priest and I, who bave known you from your 
cradle, bave decided tbat tbe best tbing will be 
to send you to an Institution wbere girls are 
taugbt bousebold duties and bow to make 
tbemselves useful in tbe world." 

*^ I am to go away from bere ! " cried 
Mary Anne, in a tone of utter dismay. 

'^ You yourself said a minute ago that yon 
feit stränge bere . . . and not in your rigbt 
place." 

^'Yes . . . but I only meant this house 
. . . not tbe town." 

" I don't know wbere in tbe whole town 
you could find a better bome. In tbe 
Institution wbich we have chosen for you, 
you will soon feel at bome and forget all your 
fancies." 
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"I am to leave this place!" she cried 
again in despair, covering her face with her 
hands. 

**I can quite nnderstand that you should 
feel going away, having spent your whole life 
here. But as your real home, your father's 
house, is broken up, you will not feel stranger 
in an institution than here." 

** Oh no, no ! Here I know you — and this 
house ! " 

" And stiU you were just now wishing your- 
self in your grave, with your mother ! The 
fact is, that neither I nor the Presbytery have 
anything to do with your happiness or un- 
happiness ; and as the priest and I both agree 
in the determination we have came to, I feel 
sure that God will send Bus blessing on the 
result." 

" But it is so dreadfol to be cast upon the 
wide World ! '' cried Mary Anne, wringing her 
hands. 

" There is no question of being cast upon 
the World — ^you will be sent to a place where 
you will be most kindly treated and cared for." 

'* Do you reaUy wish me to go away ? " 

VOL. I. -ft. 
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" Certaiiily ; it is for yonr own good." 

" But I am snre I can be no bnrtlien to you 
here." 

" Under no circtunstances could yon be a 
burthen to me, Miss Mary Anne. In the 
Position in which we stand one to another, 
Christian charity wonld natitrally not demand 
from me anything whicb wonld lay a burthen 
upon me. But I cannot see any fellow- 
creature in distress \vithont holding ont a 
helping band. . . . If you will not accept 
it " 

" Oh, my God ! " ejaculated the unfortu- 
nate girl, " I will submit to aU you wish — only 
it is terribly hard for me to bear, and I don't 
know whether I shaU survive it ! " 

" Well then, if you do not, your wish to be 
in the grave will be folfilled." 

She made no reply; she would willingly 
have screamed out in her utter misery, but 
bis calm gravity of manner acted as a re- 
straint on her, and she perhaps instinctively 
feit that any violent outburst might estrange 
bim entirely from her. She therefore con- 
tented herseif with tears and sobs. 
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**I thought you were more sensible," he 
continued coldly. ** Tou behave as if you 
were going to be sent to Siberia." 

" It is Siberia to me ! " she sobbed. 

^*In six months you will think quite dif- 
ferently." 

"Weshallsee." 

" Very well ; I do not ask for anythingmore. 
Now, try to accustom yourself a little to the 
idea of going away ; pray to God for His help 
. . . and then, the day affcer to-morrow inj 
bousekeeper shall take you to your desti- 
nation." 

" The day affcer to-morrow ! . . . . Tour 
housekeeper ! . . . Oh ! if I could only stay 
with her ! " 

"Tou don't know what you are talking 
about, Miss Mary Anne. My housekeeper is 
in my service, and, consequently, not in a 
Position to take any one to Kve with her. 
Now, pray compose yourself, and thank God 
that He does not forsake you, as your earthly 
father has done. Come, dry your tears. It is 
all settled, then — ^is it not ? ' ' 

" I will obey, because it is your wish." 
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" That is a very poor reason. But never 
mind ; God will teach you higher and better 
things in time." 

^^I cannot imagine what God has to do 
with all this ! " she exclaimed bitterly. 

" And it is that which makes you so 
iinhappy," he replied as he leffc the room, 
retuming in a few minutes with the priest, 
who spoke very kindly to Mary Anne, trying 
to cheer her up, and promising that she should 
always oome to them for the holidays. This 
prospect comforted her a little ; and to George 
it was a great relief that the interview was 
over. He mentally resolved, howeyer, never in 
fature to jnmp over hedges and ditches in 
Order to show his pity for a young girl. 

" What good fortune Mary Anne has, to be 
sure ! " remarked Miss Magdalene, when she 
heard all about it from her brother. 

" Good fortune ! " cried Mary Anne bitterly. 

"Don't you call it good fortune to find 
benefactors to send you to an institution like 
that?" cried Miss Magdalene in a tone of 
indignation. 

^^ Benefactors ! , . . Good heavens ! I am 
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surely not going to be sent at Lady . . . what*s 
her name's expense ! " exclaimed Mary Anne 
in violent agitation. '^ I won't go away," she 
continued, tuming to the priest, "if she has 
anything to do with it . . . I wül not accept 
anything from that woman ! I won't be grate- 
fal to her. I don't want to have anything 
in the world to do with her." 

'^ Naturally," answered the priest calmly. 
" Lady Waldegrave — good, excellent woman 
— knows nothing about this perverse girl." 

" I can't imagine what you mean, Mary 
Anne," interposed his sister with a puzzled 
look. '^ How do you dare to speak of Lady 
Waldegrave as this woman! . . . it's quite 
wrong and iinsuitable." 

*^ How can I know what is suitable ! " 
retnmed Mary Anne in her most sullen 
tones. 

On the appointed day she went away, 
a little comforted because Herr von Tum 
really did send his housekeeper with her. 
She persuaded herseif that it was a proof of 
his sympathy for her. 

*' Such is the world. Eosine," said Miss 
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Magdalene in a moraüzing tone the same 
aftemoon. ^^ People who do not trouble them- 
selves whether they leam anything or not, 
whether they are clever or not, but who let 
everything take its chance, have the luck to 
be thrown into a position in which they can 
leam things which they do not appreciate, 
and which others have to leam for themselves 
by sheer hard work." 

^^ Miss Mary Anne was certainly qnite want- 
ing in that," replied Kosine with a certain 
feeling of seK-complacency. " Yes, that is 
indeed the way of the world. Some are 
obhged to help themselves, and others are 
helped on by others." 

'^ And with both, God must do everything," 
Said the priest, who at that moment passed 
by the open window. 

The report brought back by the housekeeper 
on the foUowing day was much what might 
have been expected. During the short joumey 
Mary Anne had persistently rejected every little 
offer of kindness and sympathy, showing no 
sort of interest in the objects on their road, 
and crying violently when Frau Agatha left 
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her. still George and the priest kept to their 
opinion that the total change would in time 
be good for her, and that the sort of life she 
would lead, partly amongst children, partly 
amongst girls of her own age, together with 
the varied occupations in and out of doors, 
and the good influence of the nuns who 
managed the estabhshment, could not fail to 
have a beneficial effect, even upon her stub- 
bom, nnhappy disposition. 

« 

"And then," added the priest, "since our 
Lord God has promised us heaven as a reward 
Även for a glass of cold water given in His 
name, He will certainly not refuse His blessing 
upon the work of mercy which you are doing 
for this poor girl ; just as He assuredly will 
not forget that she made a sacrifice of thirty 
kreutzers — ^her whole savings — ^to make up 
for her wretched mother's avarice, and to 
comply with my wish about our poor church." 

" These are certainly most comforting 
thoughts," retumed George, "and thoughts 
which inspire one with hope ; only it always 
seems to me that offcen God's blessings come 
iio US in quite a different shape from what we 
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have either desired or expected. . . . He offcen 
sends us the cross as our reward ! " 

^ ^ Very true ! ' ' replied the priest . * * Almighty 
God goes His own ways, with but one end in 
view — OTir final good ; and this we reach most 
snrely under the shadow of the Cross, with a 
perpetual De Profundis on onr Ups. It is 
inconceivable folly in man to forget this, and 
to wish to give form or shape to the blessings 
of God. How sad and disappointed I was 
when Evangelist wonld not be a priest ! How 
I prayed to God to change the boy's mind ; 
and how I blamed him in my own heart when 
he would not give in ! And now he is an 
excellent God-fearing man, giving an excellent 
example to his Catholic neighbours ; for he is 
in a Position in which he has both money 
and influenae. " 

" If EvangeHst does not soon come home 
again, I think I must go and visit him out at 
St. Louis ! " Said George. 

'^ Oh, now do, pray, give up your everlasting 
joumeys, dear Herr von Turn," seid the priest 
eamestly. " What can be your object in going 
perpetually about, Hke the Wandering Jew?" 
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** My object," replied the young man very 
seriously, ** is to endeavour to find something 
which sliall bind me — ^bind me irresistibly 
and irrevocably ! " 

" Irrevocably ! " exclaimed the priest, much 
amazed. **You surely are not thinking of 
mairying out in Asia or America ? " 

"No . . . perhaps not ... I don't know 
... I am in search of my right destiny : 
perhaps that is the best way of expressing my 
meaning?" 

'^But . . . is that to be found by such 
desperate means?" asked the priest again, 
thoughtfuUy ; but finding that George remained 
silent, he added: ^^You must forgive my 
apparent importunity, my dear Herr von Tum, 
but you know for twenty years I have known 
and cared for you, and you must not wonder, 
therefore, if questions sometimes escape me 
which may seem intrusive. They are not so 
in reality." 

'^ No, no ! " retumed George warmly. *^ It is 
I who am reserved. I cannot help it : silence 
and reserve are the two great features of 
my character; I inherited them both from my 
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mother. Some people, I know, feel differently ; 
but with me, talking about myself and my 
inmost feelings, discussing tbem and hearing 
them discussed, wonld confuse my mind — at 
least at this moment. All I can say is, that 
my love for wandering, as you call it, proceeds 
from no idle love of excitement, no desire for 
novelty, or cbange, or adventnre ; bnt that, 
in all simplicity and eamestness, I am seek- 
ing for tbe patb whicb God wonld have me 
follow ; " and with these words, and a hearty 
grasp of the hand, he leffc his good old friend. 

"Yes!" Said the priest to himself as he 
followed him with his eyes ; *' yes, he is 
indeed his mother's own son ! " 

On his retnm to the Grey Honse, George 
fonnd a letter from Lady Waldegrave. 

*^Yon seem to have forgotten GoldensteiQ, 
dear Herr von Tnm," she wrote. " Tour 
artistic and literary work must completely 
engross you, for we neither see nor hear any- 
thing of you. I, however, have not forgotten 
that I promised you a contribution to your 
work, and send you by bearer two sketohes for 
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your book. I have chosen the two which 
appeared to me best snited for your collection, 
namely, the ndned temple of Kom-Oboo, 
and the wood of pahns on the Nile near the 
island of Philae. I hope you may like them, 
but at all events I am sure you will be indul- 
gent. I look over these drawings with melan- 
choly pleasure. I have the same feehng for 
everything which reminds me of our eastem 
travels. The remembrance gives me pleasure, 
because it recalls so much that is grand and 
beautiful and elevating to the mind, so much 
that made a lasting Impression upon me ; and 
yet it makes me melancholy, because I fancy 
that I was then better and happier than now. 
I was sad in those days, it is true, but 
(although it may be a contradiction) I believe 
I was far happier. Better I certainly was, 
for I cared far less for the world, and was far 
less attached to it. All this is sad to think 
of. But I want to teil you something more 
cheerful, something which is still supposed to 
be a secret, but which all Goldenstein knows, 
and which you consequently will soon know 
also; for Manfred is coming home in a few 
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days, and he will, I trust, be the magnet to 
draw you to ns. Well, then, my dear father 
is engaged to my Cousin Doris. It is a sub- 
ject of great satisfaction to us all. He has 
been leading a very melancholy life witb my 
poor old grandmotber and my invalid brotber, 
wbo, I grieve to say, is not mucb tbe befcter 
for Ems. Doris will be a new and cbeerfal 
element in bis bome, and Ernst is as deligbted 
at bis determination and at tbe cboice be bas 
made as I am. Amongst all tbe guests wbom 
you left bebind you at Goldenstein, tbe only 
one wbo bas foUowed your bad example and 
left is tbe Marquis de Sabrun. Tbe otbers 
remain faitbful to us — an excellent lesson 
for you, and one wbicb I recommend you 
to profit by. Good-bye, dear Herr von 
Turn! 

' ' Yours sincerely, 

"Dorothea Waldegrave." 

" No ! " be said to bimseK, affcer baving 
read tbrougb tbe lettßr and looked at tbe 
drawings. " No ; I sball not go to Goldenstein. 
In the present state of tbings I can be of no 
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sort of use to her. She is under the influence 
of an aflfection which * she inspires — I will not 
say which she shares. God forbid ! . . . She 
must fight her own battle ; and she is fighting 
it. Her letter expressed that. It may be the 
means of leading her to a fuller comprehension 
of man's utter weakness, and his need of 
Divine assistance. That, after all, is the end 
of all our conflicts . . . at any rate, I am too 
deeply engaged in fighting my own battle 
-with seK to mn the risk of making it a still 
harder one." 

And he reaUy did keep to his determination : 
a thing much to be wondered at, when one 
oonsiders the perpetual contradictions with 
which the human heart overflows. But George 
von Tum had severely schooled himself to 
obey his conscience. He, however, wrote a 
kind note to Lady Waldegrave, thanking her 
for the beautiful drawings, and offering his 
congratulations on the prince's engagement. 
All he Said about himself was, that he was 
working steadily at his book; and this was 
the truth. Having once begun it, he went on 
with pleasure and spirit. If his interest in 
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such work continued after the novelty liad 
passe'd away, might not that perhaps be his 
vocation in life ? It was, at any rate, worth 
the trial. The only drawback was that, after 
working hard at his writing all day, he longed 
in the evening to exchange his pen for a gun. 
At Eich, he might have nnited the two ; but 
he conld not stay there openly on acconnt of 
its vicinity to Goldenstein, and to maintain 
an incognito was impossible; so for the mo- 
ment he must not think of any relaxation. 
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THE LAST SIGH. 



'^ So Prince Guido is gone at last," said Lady 
Blandford to Dorothea, in a somewhat mean- 
ing tone of voice. 

" Yes," replied Dorothea shortly; and, as if 
not wishing to prolong the conversation, she 
began to work diligently at a vestment which 
she and Lady Blandford were embroidering 
for the chapel. 

They were both sittin g in Dorothea' s bou- 
doir, but their usual pleasant talk seemed to 
flag, and Dorothea continued her task as 
sedulously as if her life depended on it. At 
last, affcer a long pause, Lady Blandford said — 

*^ Is Prince Guido Coming back ? " 

*^ I don't know . . . quite ; it will depend on 
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what we do when Manfred retums, whether 
we stay on here." 

" We stall miss his voice in the chapel." 

^^Yes." 

" Except for that reason, I am rather glad 
that he is gone. . . . The Impression he always 
makes on me is rather that of a gentlemanly 
actor." 

" What aü idea ! " cried Dorothea. 

^^ Tes, an actor who in a tragic part would 
give more gratification to himself than to the 
lookers-on," continued Lady Blandford. 

"We are all of us rather given to self- 
complacency," retumed Dorothea, who had 
somewhat regained her composure. 

"And how do you Hke him in his tragic part ?" 

" It is not my habit to imagine that people 
are playing a part," answered Dorothea coldly, 
" and with any one whom I have known 
as long as Prince Guido, it wonld be utterly 
impossible to me . . . especially as I cannot 
imagine the object of such a piece of acting." 

"Dea!" exclaimed Lady Blandford sud- 
denly, in an altered tone, " do you ever say 
your prayera?" 
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" Yes, sometimes," answered Dorothea, 
frankly. 

^^ You should pray very very often, darling. 
You should pray for light from God to know 
yourself and others." 

"But you know, dear Winifred, that self- 
knowledge is considered by one of the seven 
sages of Greece as the hardest and most diffi- 
cult task that can possibly be imposed upon 
man, and it was the one recommendation which 
he again and again gave his followers." 

" Yes, but it is not enough to have a thing 
recommended to one. For true seK-knowledge 
not only an unwarped conscience, but a real 
honest will, is necessary in order to be able to 
penetrate into the labyrinths of our hearts. 
Without Divine help we shall never obtain 
any clear insight into all the sinuosities and 
dark places of our souls ... for there are 
moments of our life when darkness is plea- 
santer to us than light — the light of truth. 
When therefore we pray for light from heaven, 
it is a sign that we honestly wish to see clearly 
respecting our own selves — and such prayers 
are heard ! " 

VOL. I. ^ 
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^' I know all about myself, Winifred, believe 
me." 

'^ No, Dea, I cannot believe that." 
^^Yet it is true ; listen to me, dear Wini- 
fred. On the eve of my wedding day, as I 
was thinking about my future life, not sadly, 
yet with a certain anxiety, wondering to 
myself how my fate wonld shape itself, 
suddenly to my amazement I heard a voice — 
whether from within or without I cannot say 
— and tbe voice said tbese words : ^ Suffer 
and strive.' At the time I could not imder- 
stand it all — ^now I do. Man is so constituted 
that nothing that he may possess can suffice 
to make him happy, so that under the most 
favourable circumstances he not does feel 
satisfied — thus does he ^suffer' ; and by his 
perpetual seeking for something which might 
content him, but which if found he would not 
either know how to make his own nor how 
to preserve, because of the many obstacles 
which Surround him, he may well be said to 
^strive,' These two words, which five years 
ago appeared to me so enigmatical, have lately 
served to enhghten me about myseK and about 
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life in general. I cannot expect to fare differ- 
ently from my fellow-suflferer — ^humanity ! " 

*^ Perhaps not ; but, teil me, are you armetl 
for the strife ? . . . And, still more, is yom* 
soul well prepared to do battle ? " 

"You ask too mucli ... I suppose if my 
soul were not ready for the struggle, I should 
uot suffer as I do . . . or I should suffer differ- 
ently ; at all events, all this is not happiness." 

" Do you know whom I look upon as the 
happiest among men ? " 

" Those who can find their happiness in 
what they have ? " 

" No ; I should be inclined to call those the 
wisest." 

*' Or those who accept suffering ? " 

" No. Those are the pious." 

" Who, then, are your happy people ? " 

"Those who, having thoroughly armed 
themselves, have courage and strength of will 
enough to go on fighting, fighting, until, 
amidst all the turmoil of unrestrained desires 
and passions, they remain — conquerors ! " 

" And where can one find the weapons 
wherewith to obtain this great happiness ? ' ' 
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*^ The weapons, Dea, are the love of God.'' 

'*I do not understand that. When I am 
well disposed, I can sacrifice myself for duty ; 
or, if my feelings are engaged, I could sacrifice 
myseK for a fellow-creature. But sacrifice 
myself — ^for a perpetual fight is a perpetual 
sacrifice — sacrifice myself out of an ideal love 
for God . . . that is a thing I could not do ; 
for it is incomprehensible to me." 

" For that very reason I have just said to 
you : ' Pray for light.' " 

" You, Winifred, can know nothing at all 
about seif conflict and combat. Your existence 
has always been as quiet and tranquil as your 
heart. Your married life was so short that 
you had not time to feel any reaction from 
your first happiness, and your quiet sorrow for 
your dear husband is not of a nature to disturb 
or agitate you. It is very easy for those who 
stand firm on dry land to give advice to the 
swimmer still struggHng in the stream, as to 
how he can best reach the shore." 

" I deny nothing of all that, my dear Dea, 
neither did I want to teU you any personal 
feelings or opiräou^ of my own. What I have 
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just been saying are universal truths, which 
rest on the relation of man to God." 

" I do not belong to your rigid faith, which 
forces every one to toil under the same yoke." 

" Men will be men," retumed Lady Bland- 
ford. " We have all the same fallen nature^ 
which Stands in need of redemption, which 
requires to be sometimes checked, sometimes 
urged on, sometimes supported and encouraged. 
You surely cannot call the Divine law which 
has ordained these things an oppressive yoke ? ' ' 

" Yes ; it oppresses the heart.'* 

^' If so, it is in order to free the heart from 
another and a fax heavier burthen . . . for 
no burthen is so heavy to bear as that which 
so drags down the heart to earth, and to all 
that is earthly, that it rises up in rebeUion 
against its most sacred duties/^ 

<^ Winifred ! " exclaimed Dorothea indig- 
nantly; ^^that I do not deserve ! . . . You 
are very unjust ... so unjust that you are 
hard.'^ 

'^ No, dearest Dea, I am not hard, only real. 
. . . Is it my fault, dear, if you choose to take 
everything I say for yourself ? " 
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^'That is just what you intend me to do, 
Winifred." 

''And do you suppose I have any unkind 
laotive if it be so ? " 

'' No — oh no ; of course not ! " 

'' Can I have any other motive but that of 
being of service to you, by putting you on 
yourguard?" 

''I have not yet become so idiotic as to 
require to be under the supervision of others," 
replied Dorothea in a tone of great Irritation. 
'' Should, however, that ever be the case, I 
should certainly place myseK under my hus- 
band's management." 

" A Kttle time ago you told me that you did 
not teil him everything . . . not all your 
emotions and feelings. And certainly, under 
the present circumstances, I should have said 
that it was wiser." 

' ' And yet . . . if you knew how I sometimes 
long for some real good advice . . . some com- 
fort and support ! . . . I wish George von Tum 
were here ! ' ' 

'' Should you speak to him quite openly ? " 

'' No ! " cried Dorothea impetuously. '' No 
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human eye shall penetrate into the depths of 
my soul, where my darkest thoughts lie 
hidden. And therefore," she added sadly, 
^* affcer all, no one can do me any good." 

'^ I know who conld do you good, Dea." 

*^ Who ? " asked Dorothea eagerly. 

*^ A CathoHc priest." 

Their conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of a servant bringing a telegram. 
Dorothea read it, put away her work, and got 
up to leave the room. 

'* Manfred is not Coming home for another 
week/' she said. *^I must go and teil my 
father." 

" And I shall write some letters," said Lady 
Blandford. ^' My sisters always say that, 
once at Goldenstein, I drink from the river 
Lethe." 

She covered up her work carefully, and went 
away. 

Dorothea found her father with Countess 
Henrietta and her daughters. They were all 
in the best of humours, and had just settled 
upon the marriage day. 

*' The first week in October, then ; that is 
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settled, Doris — ^is it not?" asked the prince, 
looking at her. 

^^You should rather address yourself to 
me/' Said the Countess Henrietta jokingly. 
*' Doris has only to say yes." 

^' And what do you say ? " 

" I say that if that is to be the programme, 
we must pack up to-day, and take our depar- 
ture eariy to-morrow." 

" Oh, mamma, mamma ! pray, pray do not 
talk of such a thing ! *' cried a chorus of 
voices. " Don't take us away ! " 

'*I have preparations to make," said the 
countess. 

" Your husband will arrange all that better 
than you, my dear," interrupted the prince. 

*' But Doris's trousseau ! I must order that 
in Berlin." 

^' Not at all necessary, my dear sister. Just 
drive into Frankfort; you will find there all 
that the heart of woman can desire." 

'^ Oh yes, dear mamma ! . . . pray let us go 
to Frankfort . . . and then back again here ! " 

" Dea ! " said the countess to Lady Walde- 
grave, who at that moment appeared at the 
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door, ^* your Castle of Goldenstein must cer- 
tainly be enchanted ; those who once enter its 
walls seem unable ever to leave it again/' 

"A very deKghtful thing for its owners! " 
said Dorothea ; " only, imfortiinately, Manfred 
does not fall under the influence of the spell. 
I have just had this telegram from Mm, dated 
London, four a.m. : * Postponed my retum for 
a week. Do not put off the stag-hunts.' So, 
dear papa," she continued, tuming to her 
father, " will you send ölit the invitations and 
fix the days ? Manfred will be delighted if all 
goes off well, and if you manage to bring home 
a great many stags.'* 

The prince willingly agreed to his daughter's 
wishes, although Countess Henrietta openly 
declared her dislike for such amusement. 

"These hunting days are terrible bores," 
she Said half smiling. " At cockcrow you are 
disturbed from your sleep, and then at night, 
when you would like to go to bed, you have to 
go down to dinner and make yourself agreeable 
to the most disagreeable of all the creatures of 
Göd's creation — tired sportsmen! " 

'^ Come, come, Henrietta, you must not say 
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such things before Doris," said the prince. "I 
am a passionate sportsman 1 " 

'^ Nor before me, dear aunt ; for Manfred is 
the same," cried Dorothea. 

" A passion for field sports is the only one 
that I approve of," said Doris. 

^'Extraordinary ! " retumed the coiintess. 
'' To me it is really humiliating for a woman 
to have as rivals the beasts of the field : to 
know that a wild boar shares her husband's 
affections with her ! " 

But Dorothea defended the followers of 
Nimrod, and declared she did not at all object 
to have wild animals as her rivals. It was 
eventually. decided that Countess Henrietta 
should go to Frankfort for a few days, to do her 
Shopping, and then return to Goldenstein for 
some of the largest stag-hunts. 

'^ This is a very good arrangement," said 
Flora to Aurora, in one of their confidential 
talks. " It would really have been too hard 
upon US if, on account of Doris's trousseaUy we 
had missed all the dinner parties ! " 

'^ Yes, but mamma is going to order dresses 
for US too 1 " 
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*' Of course she is; that is the only good 
thing I can see in the whole afifair. I am 
very fond of my uncle . . . but really, how 
Doris can make up her mind to marry him — 
an old man like that, with grey hair ; and he 
has long given up dancing ! Now, just think 
of all that, Aurora, and teil me if you can 
imderstand such a thing." 

Aurora reflected for a few minutes; then 
she answered in a whisper — 

''Doris israther old too . . . nearly twenty- 
nine ; she is well suited to him." 

" No ! " cried Flora decidedly. " I should 
never do such a thing, not if I were a* thou- 
sand times twenty-nine — ^never ! ' ' 

On the foUowing day the countess and her 
daughters went away. Madame d'Aubespine 
and Adrienne were already gone, so that there 
only remained at the Castle, besides Dorothea 
and her father and brother, Lady Blandford 
and Sir John Dudley. Only gentlemen had 
been invited to the approaching stag-hunts — 
amongst others Prince Guido and Herr von 
Tum. The two friends had time and oppor- 
tunity enough in abundance for long con- 
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« 

fidential talks ; but Dorothea did not seem to 
wish for them, and Lady Blandford, whose 
nature was essentially a retiring one, willingly 
agreed to Dea's proposal that they shonld take • 
advantage of these quiet days for music and 
study. The fact was that Dorothea would 
not confess, either to herseif or her friend, that 
she was in great danger of Prince Guido' s 
persistent homage at last endangering her 
peace of mind. 

^^ I am so sorry for him ! " she seid to 
herseK. "He cannot conquer an affection 
to which he has been faithful for five years. 
Such constancy, when there is no sort of 
hope, is really much to be admired. Con- 
stancy is, after all, a noble quality ; and so is 
the appreciation of it. . . . Such feelings 
cannot possibly clash with other duties and 
affections. I do not admire Prince Guido 
because he is so agreeable, or on account of 
his remarkable talents, or because he is so 
charming, and certainly in every way a man 
who would be noticed in the world; but be- 
cause " and over this "because" there feil 

a rainbo w-coloineäL \l%il^ yeil, which ooncealed 
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the real cause. Had she been brave enough to 
liffc this veil, she would have said, "Because 
he loves me ; " but instead of that her imagina- 
tion painted for her an interesting, if not 
truthfiil, picture of his five years* devotion, 
his wonderful constancy. Sometimes, however, 
the delusion was not strong enough to deaden 
her conscience, nor to silence the voice 
which called upon her to battle with her 
own heart. She did not conceal from her- 
seif that Lady Blandford's words and her 
conscience were in unison ; and, however much 
she might try to think them exaggerated, un- 
just, and even unfounded, the subject was an 
unpleasant one to her and (this alone showed 
that she was wrong) she avoidedit. She spent 
much of her time with her father, who, 
according to his wont, having once made up 
his mind to a thing, was delighted with it. 
"I have but one regret," he wrote to his 
mother, ^'but it is a serious one. I deeply 
regret that I did not marry Doris ten years 
ago. It would have been better in every way ; 
for I should now be surrounded with bloom- 
ing children, whereas poor Pelagie's family 
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seem all doomed to an early grave. Ernst 
is so weak and sickly; I only trust that Dea 
will not be like him." 

The prince was fond of going out by himself 
in the evening with bis gun. One day, when 
he had not been well all the moming, he 
thought the cool of the woods would refresh 
him. 

" Do not wait dinner for me, Dea," he 
Said; ^' my head aches, I want plenty of 
exercise." 

'* Would it not be better for you to stay 
at home and rest, dear papa?" she said 
anxiously. 

'^ My dear child, I am not weak. I do not 
faint away like you fine ladies, nor lie all 
day on the sofa for a finger-ache ! " he said 
laughing. 

" That would never do, indeed, now you 
are just going to be married, would it, dear 
papa?" she answered, as she kissed him ten- 
derly, and then went to the window and 
watched him as he walked across the court- 
yard, and tumed round to wave his band to 
her. 
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^'How glad I am he is going to be married ! " 
she Said to herseif. " He will then have a 
new, fresh life, about him, instead of all the 
sadness about poor Ernst and grandmamma." 

Herr von Tum had been told that his 
keeper at Eich was dying, and being anxious 
to see the faithfol old servant once more, he 
got into the train, and was soon wending his 
way along the well-known path which led 
from the Station to Eich. It was getting 
dark, and he walked fast, so as to be sure 
of finding the poor man alive. Suddenly, 
amidst the deep silence of the woods, there 
feil upon his practised ear a faint soimd, 
something like a groan. He stopped and 
listened. All was silent. After a short 
interval it began again. 

'^ Perhaps a poacher caught in a trap, or 
some Wanderer who has met with an acci- 
dent," he said to himseK, as he leffc the path 
and dived into the wood in the direction 
whence the sound came. 

The intervals between the groans became 
longer — the groans fainter. 
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^^ Some one is dying ! " thought George 
despairiiigly, and his voice rang through the 
woods ; but no answer came. 

Thö darkness increased, and soon the groans 
ceased altogether. Almost beside himself with 
excitement, he went on a few steps and nearly 
feil over the body of a man lying on the 
gromid. A faint sigh showed that life was 
not yet extinct, but George's questions re- 
mained unanswered. 

He was evidently just expiring. What was 
to be done ? What had happened ? Groping 
about in the dark as well as he could, he 
found a gun, which had evidently gone off. 
A stream of blood flowed from a wound in the 
side of the dying man. 

^ ' A suicide ? " he asked himself, seized with 
horror and dismay. '^ No, a suicide would 
have fired off two barreis. . . . A sportsman 
who has had an accident perhaps.'* 

He hastily got some moss, put it on the 
wound, and placed his handkerchief over it. 
The man gave a faint moan. 

*'Thank God, he is alive!" exclaimed 
George. And as he folded his plaid, and put 
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it gently over him, he wliispered to liimself 
the Lord's Prayer, Then, with the ntmost 
care, he raised the upper part of his patient's 
body, and drew the end of the plaid through 
his leffc arm. In this position the sick man 
partially regained his consciousness. 

" Forgive us our trespasses ! " said George. 

*' Forgive us our trespasses ! " murmured 
the other in a scarcely audible voice; then 
he feil back senseless, and George knew that 
he held in his arms a corpse. 

The moon had risen, but dark clouds sur- 
rounded her ; still the faint light was of great 
Service to George, in his terrible task of 
dragging the body out of the wood on to 
the path to Eich. Nothing in the world 
would have induced him to leave it and 
go in search of help. He would have feared 
that some animal might discover it during 
his absence. No ; the last breath of the dead 
man had been spent in praying humbly for 
pardon, and in the very words which re- 
minded him of his own mother's deathbed ! 
He therefore took the heavy burthen on his 

TOL. L T 
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Shoulders and camed it to his honse at Eich, 
to the intense horror of his servants, who 
were. dismayed at seeing their master arrive 
covered with blood, and laden in so terrible 
a manner. Their horror, however, increased 
tenfold when they recognized the prince. 

He was laid on George's bed, and every 
possible attempt made to bring him to life 
again. All was in vain : he had done with this 
World. 

, George stood there utterly bewildered, 
Struck to the ground with horror at the 
shock. The man who, but a few hours ago, 
had been the centre of a happy family circle, 
fall of hopeful, bright expectations for the 
future, now lay there helpless, lifeless, stricken 
to the earth by some fearful accident. 

What a terrible blow for Goldenstein — ^for 
Lady Waldegrave ! How was it to be broken 
to her ? A messenger who had been out for 
a doctor was abready gone to Goldenstein. A 
second was now despatched with a short note 
from George to Dorothea. All he said was — 
'* The prince has had an accident out shoot- 
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ing, and is here at my house. He has been 
wounded. We have sent for a doctor." 

George, who knew the late hours of the 
Castle, and the gaiety and fun with which 
the evenings generally closed, drew a vivid 
picture to himself of the general consternation 
which his letter would create ; all the more as 
Lord Waldegrave was not at home to maintain 
something like self-possession and calm. He 
would have preferred being himself the bearer 
of the dreadful news, but he could not make 
up his mind to leave the deathbed of his xin- 
fortnnate friend, who lay there in a stränge 
room, with stränge faces around him, far from 
all who were dear to him : a mnch sadder 
sight, George thought, than the sick Chamber 
of his old keeper, who, snrrounded by all his 
friends and relations, and rejoiced by the sight 
of his master, had just received the last 
sacraments of the Church. 

" Far better off truly is the poor man than 
the prince," said George to himself, as he 
closed his old servant's eyes and stood con- 
templating him. 
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" Yes. New botli have entered upon eter- 
nity," Said Madame Grühn, the lawyer's wife, 
who had come in; "both have now heard 
theix final sentence — ^the poor man and the 
prince. "Wliich do you think is the best off, 
Herr von Tum ? " 

*^Dear Madame Grühn," replied George 
monmfally, ** that is a qnestion to which there 
is no answer, because it is God alone who 
knows a man's real inner state. We can only 
pray for theix two souls : both need our prayers." 

**But how dreadfiil it seems,sir, to have 
been so exalted, and in so high a position in 
the World, and then to perish alone at night 
in a wood, by an accident, and, what is the 
worst of all, withont the sacraments ! The 
mostwretched beggar, if he is a CathoHc, is 
better off than this poor prince ; for when his 
last honr comes, not only the priest, but our 
blessed Lord Himself, goes into the most 
miserable garret to console and strengthen 
him." 

" Pray, pray ! That is all we can do, Madame 
Grühn," repeated George, with tears in his 
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eyes; ''and when Lady Waldegrave comes, 
please be very careful to say nothing to dis- 
tress her." 

" Of course, of course," answered the good 
woman. '' I know, alas ! that she is not a 
Catholic. I only spoke to you, sir, out of the 
fiiUness of my heart." 

At that moment a carriage drove füll gallop 
up to the door. George rushed out to meet it. 

" How is he ? . . . where is he ? " cried 
Dorothea and Ernst, as they almost threw 
themselves out of the carriage, foUowed by 
Lady Blandford and Sir John Dudley. 

'' He is very ill," said George sadly. 

"Where is he?" asked Dorothea, half 
stunned, as she leant on George's arm. 

*'He is no longer here — ^here below," he 
answered gently, as he opened the door where 
the prince was. 

The stains of blood had been washed away, 
and he lay there in all the pallor of death. 
His children threw themselves down weep- 
ing by his bedside; whüst Sir John Dudley, 
tuming to George, asked — 
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"Wasitafit?" 

George shook liis head in silence. Lady 
Blandford looked auxiously from one to the 
other, and then knelt down by Dorothea. But 
Ernst, who was bending over bis fatber in 
Order to kiss bis forebead, saw tbe tom gar- 
ments and tbe plaid over tbe cbest, and drew 
back in borror, exclaiming — 

" A murder ! " 

Dorotbea feil back witb a terrible sbriek 
into Lady Blandford's arms. 

" No, no ! " cried George. " No ; not tbat 
— an accident ! " 

But Ernst went on repeating as if to bim- 
self— 

" A murder . . . or a suicide ! . . . Ob, my 
fatber, my fatber ! . . . my poor dear fatber ! 
. . . Good God ! a murder ! " 

" No ! " Said George again, witb great 
decision. "Neitber murder nor suicide was 
tbe cause of tbis terrible misfortune. Tbe 
prince must bave stumbled and fallen down 
in tbe dark, and tbe gun discbarged itself just 
througb bis cbest : tbat is my firm conviction." 
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^' Yes," added Six John Dudley; "thatisthe 
natural and simple explanation of the affair/' 

"Oh, if onlyit is not a murder!" sobbed 
Dorothea, putting up her two hands to 
her white face. " Surely my dear, dear kind 
father has not been murdered ! . . . it would 
be too, too horrible ! " 

A second carriage now^drove up ; in it tvere 
a doctor, surgeon, and two gensdarmes, for 
the report had got about that a murder had 
taken place at Eich. 

On investigation, however, George's suppo- 
sition was found to be the right one. It was 
proved that the shot could neither have been 
fired by the prince's own hand, nor by that of 
another, but that it must inevitably have been 
the consequence of a fall. The men went 
with torches to the spot where the unfor- 
tunate prince had been found. There, close to 
a thick low stump of a tree, lay his gun. 
There could no longer be the smallest suspicion 
of murder ; and suicide, in the prince's case, 
was out of the question. His children, how- 
ever, could not be comforted, imagining to 
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themselves that, had thej sent out messengers 
to . look for their father when the darkness 
came on, he might have been saved. The 
fact that, owiüg to his old sportsman's habits, 
it was not hkely that such a measure should 
ever for a moment enter theix heads, was at 
first no comfort to them ; but by degrees these 
doubts, which only added to their grief, wore 
away, and nothing remained but the terrible 
fact of his death, which iadeed was a source 
of sorrow and mouming to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

Bathed in tears, Lady Waldegrave and 
Ernst listened to every detail of the manner 
in which George had found their unfortunate 
father. At last she said, amidst her sobs — 

" Oh, never, never, dear Herr von Tum, 
can we forget all that we owe to you ; nor 
that it was you who prayed with him at the 
last, and who put into his lips a last prayer 
for pardon and mercy ! Never can we forget 
what you have done for him, our dear one, and 
for US ! " Her voice was choked with grief, 
and she stopped. 
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*^It all came qnite naturally," he answered 
sadly. ^^ I only wish I could have done 
more." 

" Tou can do still more now . . . not, alas ! 
for him, but for us ! " exclaimed Dorothea, 
taking his hand. "Do not leave us now — 
come back with us. There are so many sad 
duties to be performed, and Ernst and I are 
not fit to attend to them ; you could do every- 
thing for us, for Manfred cannot possibly 
arrive before to-morrow night. Tou will not 
desert us at this fearful moment, will you ? " 

" Most certainly not ! " retumed George 
warmly. " And therefore, dear Lady Walde- 
grave, let me beg of you to return at once to 
Goldenstein with Lady Blandford. Sir John 
will go with you, and probably Prince Ernst 
too." 

" Oh, do not call me prince ! " cried Ernst 
in a broken voice. " I cannot bear it . . . and 
I cannot, will not take in that it is really to 
be my name ! I shall stay here, Dea," he 
added. *^ Tou go home, we will soon foUow." 

" Take care of yourself, dear Ernst," she 
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Said imploringly ; "remember that you are 
now the only one leffc to me amongst us all." 

He shook his head moumfally. *' Do take 
my sister home," he said to Lady Blandford; 
and at last they persuaded her to get into the 
carriage. 

Sir John Dudley escorted them back to 
Goldenstein, and soon after came the melan- 
choly procession conveying the prince's 
remains to the Castle. Dorothea was in a 
State of restless excitement ; she wandered up 
and down, wringing her hands, and nttering 
from time to time broken words of lamentation 
and distress. 

" Oh, my poor, poor grandmother ! the blow 
will kill her! . . . Who is to teil her? . . . 
And Doris ! . . . instead of a wedding dress, 
she will have to put on monming garments. 
We were looking forward to a wedding, and it 
has changed into a funeral. So sudden and 
terrible a change is too awfiil! Teil me, 
Winifred, do such fearful misfortunes happen 
to other people, or is it only to me that one 
dreadful loss is sent after another ? " 
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" Such things happen to all, Dorothea, only 
we do not think so much of the griefs of 
others as of our own." 

" What a dreadful shock that telegram will 
be to Manfred ! What should I do, were it 
not for George von Tnm ? " 

" Thank God that he is here still, and that 
he was theref' said Lady Blandford earnestly. 

" I am to thank God in such a moment of 
terrible grief ! " exclaimed Dorothea excitedly; 
" that is too superhuman ! " 

^^ Eeflect a little, dear Dea," said Lady 
Blandford gently, " and you will agree with 
me that the comfort given to you by God in 
the midst of this cruel loss is after all very 
real comfort. It is no smaU blessing to 
appear before God's judgment seat with words 
of humble prayer on one's hps." 

*' Oh, prayer, prayer ! Winifred, dear Wini- 
fred, teach me how to pray ; to pray as you 
pray, and as George von Tum prays ; to pray 
so that I may find peace, and rest, and light, 
and strength — ^in a word, everything that I 
want to Support me in the battle of life." 
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" Begin to pray : * Forgive us cur trespasses/ 
and light and strength will not fall you, my 
darling," retui-ned Lady Blandford tenderly. 

" And what have I done so wicked that you 
should teil me to pray those words ? " exclaimed 
Dorothea, firing up indignantly. " How cruelly 
unjust you are — yes, even now, at this moment 
of bitter anguish ! ' ' 

" Hush, hush, Dea ! You do not understand 
some tMngs — ^indeed you don't. Just as it 
was a consolation to you to know that your 
father died with that prayer on his lips so, 
were you yourself to die now at this moment, 
prayer would be your best comfort. How do 
you know when your last hour will come ? Did 
your father know it ? " 

" Oh, my poor, poor father ! " cried Doro- 
thea with a fresh burst of grief. " No, indeed, 
he did not know it; he never thought about it. 
Only a few short hours ago I saw him walk 
away, with his quick, brisk step, so brightly 
and cheerfully . . . and this, this is his 
retum ! ' ' 

She covered her face with her hands 
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and ßobbed bitterly. Her light evening dress 
had been changed for a black one, and over 
her head she bad tbrown a large veil ; her hair 
hung about in disorder, and her face was pale 
from weeping and grief. She could not rest, but 
continued to walk np and down in the large 
saloon, the balcony of which commanded the 
entrance gates of the Castle. 

Lady Blandford remained like her guardian 
angel by her side, sometimes whispering words 
of sympathy and comfort, offcener silent ; for 
Dorothea seemed hardly conscious of anything 
she Said. 

Sir John Dudley came in for a moment to 
bring two telegrams which, according to her 
desire, he was sending to Lord Waldegrave and 
Countess Henrietta. To the former he had 
told the whole truth ; to the latter only part. 

^' But how am I to prepare my poor grand- 
mother ? " said Dorothea in despair. ** My 
Annt Ottonie is no longer with her ! . . . Who 
is to break it to her ? . . . and oh ! she must 
be told ! " 

Sir John could suggest nothing, and at that 
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moment a carriage drove slowly up to tlie 
door. 

" It is he ! " exclaimed Dorothea, trembling 
all over, and leaning for support on Lady 
Blandford. 

Torches shone through the window ; the 
entrance appeared suddenly illuminated by a 
blaze of light ; there was.a general confusion 
and noise . . . and Dorothea fainted away ! 
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